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VOGUB 





BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five doiiars 
a year, postage free, Remit vy check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address. ~The address cf subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new acdsess 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints. — Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head u/- 
fice. Readers who ave unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer thrqughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimbail House News Stand, 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4 8. Calvert St, 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsbarg, R. S. Davis & Co.,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St, 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Ratiand, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Heel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 
MISS A. V. VINCENT 
has opened tastefully furnished and equipped Hair 
Dressing Parlors. Residences visited. 
Lillian Thomasch, )} 
Mamie F. Burgess, J 
12 EAST 29TH STREET. 


Late with Mrs. Barker. 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
MRS, M, K. ZUST 
Address: 100 West g4th St., New York City. 


All orders executed prompily and at reasonable 
rates, by a person of experience, having a large list 
ot New York City patrons, Circulars sent on 
request, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


MISS HELEN MERRITT 
Has returned to town. Shopping by mail. Com- 
missions of all kinds executed promptly and season- 
ably. 





123 FirTH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 








FURS 





SEAL GARMENTS and other fancy furs made to 
order. Remodeling old garments in fashionable 
sacques or capes a specialty. 

Mrs. BARKER, 
116 West 39th St., New York City. 
Late with C. G. Gunther's Sons, Fifth Avenue. 








436 R. VOLKEL 
PRACTICAL FURRIER. 


Fine furs at prices to suit the times. Also all kinds 
of fur garments made over in the latest style. 
Between 26th and 27th Streets. 


Sixth Ave. 








ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


SMITH & DILLON, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX, 
7 West 45th Street. 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26 Street 





HATS, ETC. 





EDWARDS 
IMPORTER OF HATS, BONNETS, CAPES AND MUFFS 
8 West 28th Street 








OPERA 
OF MUSIC 
ACADE MY 14th St. and Irving Place 


A FOUR W+EKS’ SEASON 
Commencing Monday, Oct. 26, at 8 o'clock 


ITALIAN GRAND OPERA 
NEW IMPERIAL OPERA Co. 


Opera Director, Col. J. H. Mapleson 
Many Celebrated Artists Increased Orchestra 
GRAND CONCERT SUNDAY EVE, 








Miss Gertrude Clapp has writ- 
ten Vogue that at an early date 
she will resume her Whist In- 
struction articles. These papers 
were most valuable and interest- 
ing to the large number of women 


engaged in the study of whist. 


AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, 
ANT OF ARMES 


PURSUIV 


Generar Note.—In the following roll, 
which is to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed, 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


Mac VICKAR New York Gentlemen 

Descent: John Mc Vickar to New York 1780 from 
Beltast Ireland, this house claiming Scotland as their 
ancestral home [prob, in the 17th cent.] Mc Vicker 
of Belfast appears armorially but unauthorized [1895] 
& there is a M’ Vicar of Scotland who bears for armes 
** Arg. amillring sa. ch with 4 estoiles arg.” Crest 
& motto as below The Vickars claim descent 
through a younger son 14th cent. from the Scots 
house of Boyle If true the armes would be the Boyle 
of Keiburne coat and not the quartered armes claymed 
In 1296 W’m Boule Rob’t de Boyville & Rich'd de 
Boyvile of Ayr did homage to Edward I—From 
Rob’t des, David Boyle of Kelburne, created earl of 
Glasgow 1703 He adopted this coat-armor: quar- 
terly, 1st & 4th or, an eagle 2 headed gules— prob 
the diff. Eng. coat for** de Boyville ” 2d & 3d, the 
coat of Boyle earns of Cork & en surtout the ancient 
coat ot Boyle Or, 3 stag’s horns gu, this was done by 
Royal W arrant—— 

Armorial Bearings 

Armes: Or, three stags horns gules. 

[{f des. from Boyle of Ayr] 

Crest: An eagle rising proper. All upon the 
wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Or and gules, 
idebit 

Banner: The bearings of the shield, field yellow. 

There are in Derby & Warwick fams. of VICKAR 
proven by diff. armes to be connected with M'Vicay 


VAUX Pennsylvania Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: James Vaux of Valley Forge,came 177! 
m. 1777, b. Lon. Eng. 1748 d. Phil. 1842—gst-gr-son 
ot George Vaux of Reigate, Surrey m. Seiledss-os 
son of Geo, of #ssex (1650) son of Geo, of Cavers- 
ham & Westminster (1625), the family is divided 
into various branches, Vaux of Gillesland, of Tryer- 
mane, of Catterlen Cumb., etc. des. from Sir John 
Vaux 1166 a des. of Robert de Vaux (1066) son of 
Harold seigneur de Vaux or Vaulx (1066) in Nor- 
mandy (1050) who trace through the princes de 
Vaux or Baux [after princes of Orange] back to the 
King of the Vtsigoths, 415 A.D. in Southern 
France— Gen. & Hist. of Vaux, Agnew 1860— 
[Sr. John de Vallibus or Vaux used as armes: 
Chequy argent and gules— Acre Roll, 1192 A D.—] 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 





Undecided 


Motto: Dominus prov- 





Armes: Gules, a fesse chequy or and gules between 
three garbs 2 & 1, or, [The Cumberland house of 
Vuax 

Crest: An eagle's head erased sable, collared or. 
All upon the wreathed helmet (Catterlyn Cumb.) 
Mantling : Or and gules. 
Banaer: The bearings of the shield. 


VANCE (Vaux) 
cestry 

Descent: Samuel Vance or de Vans went from 
Scotland to Derry N. Ire. with wife Mar’t Loughlin 
& then to Winchester Va. in 1764, [left six sons] 
The house of Vans in Scotland consisted of several 
branches : Vans of Lochslin of Ross., Manie in 
Aberdeen, & Barnbarroch of Wigton. Note the 
similarity of Lochslin & ** Mar’t Loughlin,”’ this 
branch ended abt 1600, and it is just possible that 
** Sam’! 1764"" came of this line Rob't Vans or 
Vaus was of Barnbarroch 1451 a des. of Sir Andrew 
Vaux k. at Poictiers 1356— from John de Vallibus 
lord of Dirleton (1244) in 1255 a baron, a des. of 
Phil»p de Vallibus Vaus or Vaux of Dirleton whose 
ancestor came to Scot. abt 1124-53 and was of the 
Cumberland house of Vaux, who trace to the king of 
the Visigoths 415 A.D, [see Vaux] 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Argent,a bend gules [Angient Armes] 
Vance in Ireland: Barrypily of 8 gules & or. 

Crest: A lion rampant, in paw scales proper. 
All upon the wreathed helmet Vance Ire. Head of 
old man ppr. helm az. 

Mantling : Argent and gules. 

Banner : The bearings of the shield. 


VASSALL Boston Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: John Vassall Esquire .1750) settled in 
Boston, Mass. [lost estates there 1775—his mansion 
at Cambridge is now known as the ** Longtellow 
Home’’] Returned to Bath Eng. & left sons, Rob't 
O, settledin Jamaica.——gt-gr-son of John V—esq. 
of Jamaica (1700) son of Samuel Vassall, alderman of 
London & M. P. 1640 0ne of the eases of Mass. 
Bay. New-Eng. (1627) son of John V—alderman of 
Lon, (158S) being a junior branch (1500) of the mai- 
son de Vassall of Quercy & Perigord, France : 
Bason de Vassall lived in 1320, still earlier was Geoff. 
roi de Vassail cre. cardinal in 1134 by Pope Innocent 
II, this house was known in 1050 A.D. and is des. 
through the barons de Gourdon of a branch of the 
comtes de Toulouse, founded by Raymond 1, 850 AD 

Armorial Bearines [Burke Gen. A*y] inherited 

Armes: Azure, in chief asun in splendour & in 
base a chalice or. 

Crest: A ship without sails sable, pennons & en- 
sign proper—. All upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Azure and or, Motto: Saepe prorege, 
semper pro republica 

Banner: The bearings of the shield. 


Virginia Gentlemen of An- 








MARRIED 


Burum-Taylor.—15 Oct., by the Rev. 
Chauncey C. Williams, Miss Annie Gardner 
Taylor, daughter of Capt. D. Morgan Taylor, 
to Mr. Henry Percy Burum. 

Fabbri-Shepard.—20 Oct., at Scarbor- 
ough, by the Rev. Dr. John Hall, assisted 
by the Rev. F. F, Belling, Miss Edith Shep- 
ard, daughter of the late Elliott F. Shepard, 
to Mr. Ernesto G, Fabbri. 

Furman-Shackford.—1g Oct., in the 
Church of the Ascension, by the Rev. Percy 
S. Grant, Miss Marcia Parepa Shackford, 
daughter of Capt. William Shackford, to 
Mr. Silas Holmes Furman. 

Greer-Oakes.—1g Oct., in St. Thom- 
as’s Church, Mamaroneck, by the Rev. Dr. 
David H. Greer, Miss Georgiana Oakes, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas F,. Oakes, to Mr. 
Lawrence Greer. 

Howard-Mabley.—20 Oct., in St. 
Thomas’s Church, by Bishop Worthington, 
of Nebraska, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Brown 
and the Rev. Edward Mabley, Miss Alice 
Bernice Mabley, daughter of Mrs. K. M. 
Mabley, to Mr. Raymond Howard. 


DIED 

Griswold.—On Sat., 17 Oct., Medora 
A., wife of the late Charles E, Griswold, 
aged 68 years. , 

Harper.—On Fri., 23 Oct., John Har- 
per, of typhoid pneumonia, aged 65 years. 

Wesson.—On 16 Oct., at Browns- 
Mills-in-the-Pines, New Jersey, Edward 
Saunders, only son of Edward and Mariana 
Wesson, and grandson of the late Israel 
Saunders, aged 27 years, ten days. Inter- 
menr at Grafton, Mass. 

Winthrop.—At Far Rockaway, L. I., 
on Fri., 23 Oct , Henry Rogers Winthrop, 
in the 86th year of his age. 


WEDDINGS 
Drayton-Traphagen. — Mr. Albert 
Irving Drayton and Miss Sarah Conselyea 
Traphagen, daughter of Ex-Mayor Trapha- 
gen of Jersey City, were married at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, on Wed., 14 
(Continued on page iv.) 
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PERCALINE 
SATEEN 
SILESIA 


DRESS LININGS 


Will Not Crock 





It is not enough to ask for fast Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: 
black linings, because many such ‘ ; 
§ that retain their color may crock 
the underclothing, or discolor by 
perspiration. 





























































































(Continued from page ii.) 

Oct., by the Rev. Robert K. Wick. Miss 
Annie Campbel Traphagen was maid of 
honor and Mr. Robert E. Parsons, of Flush- 
ing, was best man. The ushers were Mr. 
Munger J. Currie, Mr. Robert L. Fleming, 
Mr. Henry M. Traphagen, and Mr. Joseph 
P. Greaves, of Nyack, N. Y. 

Throckmorton-Alvord.—Mr. Charles 
Wickliffe Throckmorton and Miss Charlotte 
Edgerton Alvord were married in the Church 
of the Transfiguration, by the Rev. Dr. 
George Houghton, Thu., 29 Oct. The best 
man was Mr. P. H. Waddell-Smith, of 
Pittsburg; the ushers, Mr. George C. Hut- 
chinson, Mr. R. Kiernan Harvey, Mr. Ed- 
mund Sawtelle, of Pittsburg; Mr. Egar R. 
Reeves, of Bethlehem ; Mr. Edgerton Swart- 
wout. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Gray-Strong.—Mr. William Travers 
Gray and Miss Strong, daughter of Mr. Will- 
iam Strong, will be married in January. 

Riker-Townsend.—Mr. Samuel Riker, 
Jr., and Miss Frances Townsend, daughter 
of Mr. Frederick Townsend, will be married 
n St. John’s Church, Far Rockaway, Wed., 
18 Nov. 


DANCES 
Goodridge.—Mrs. Frederic Goodridge 


will give a reception and dance at her coun- 
try place, at Riverdale, Fri., 6 Nov. A 
special car will leave the Grand Central Sta- 
tion at 3.40 P. M., and returning leave Riv- 
erdale at 1.30 a. mM. Thereiwill be a cotil- 
lon. 


INTIMATIONS' 


Church —Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Church and Miss Angelica Church are at 
their town residence, 36 West 12th St. 

De Peyster.—Mr. and Mrs Frederic 
De Peyster, the Misses De Peyster, and Fred- 
eric Ashton De Peyster are at Lakewood. 

Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Fish will 
sail for Europe 7 Nov. 

Widener.—Mr. and Mrs. Widener, of 
Philadelphia, are at the Waldorf for the 
winter. 


DEBUTANTES 


Bronson.—Miss Bronson, daughter of 
Mr. Frederic Bronson, will be introduced this 
winter. 

Hoe.—In December Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hoe will give a reception to introduce their 
daughter, Miss Ruth Hoe. 

Schieffelin.—Mr. and Mrs. George R. 
Schieffelin will introduce their daughter, Miss 
Dorothy Schieffelin, in December. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Uhl-Thompson.—Miss Lucy Uhl! to 
Mr. Guy Thompson. Miss Ubl is a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Edwin F. Uhl, United States Am- 
bassador to Germany. 

Corbin-Borrowe.—Miss Annie Corbin 
to Mr. Hallett Alsop Borrowe. Miss Corbin 
is a daughter of the late Austin Corbin, 

Hayward-forbes.—Miss Maud Leslie 
Hayward to Mr. William S. Forbes, of Bos- 
ton. Miss Hayward is the daughter of Mr. 
Charles E. Hayward, of Bangor. 


GOLF 


Essex County. —The first of a series of 
contests for a cup presented by Miss Anabel 
Green and Miss Folsom began 24 Oct. with 
a field of nine contestants. The winner will 
be the woman champion of the club. The 
contest ends 25 Nov., and will be continued 
on every Wednesday until that date as a blind 
handicap. Until all the competitions are 
over the ratings in each match will be kept 
secret. The cards: Miss Helen Page, 79; 
Mrs. James T. Ball, 81; Miss G, Wilmer- 
ding, 83 ; Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., $3 ; Miss 
Augustus Johnson, 89 ; Mrs. William Blood- 
good, 91; Miss J. Kirtland, 101; Miss E. 
R. Van Rensselaer, 101 ; Miss Alice M. Lee, 
109. 

FOREIGN TRAVEL 

Spree.—Sailing Tue., 20 Oct.: A. T. 
Northcote, Mr. D. T. Northcote, Miss 
Northcote, Dr. A. Friedlander. 

Majestic. —Sailing Wed., 21 Oct,: Baron 
Berndt, Mr. William Brewster, Lord Playfair, 
Lady Playfair, Mrs, Harold Sanderson, Miss 





Sanderson, Mr. E. H. Van Ingen, Mr. Mc- 
Lane Van Ingen. 

St. Paul.—Sailing Wed., 21 Oct.: Prince 
Michael Hilkoff, Prince Alexander Michael- 
ovitch, Colonel Chertkoff, Mrs. W. Phelps 
Dodge. 

Columbia.—Sailing Sat., 24 Oct.: Dr. 
R. H. Derby, Count Ferruccia Macola, Pro- 
fessor Allan Marquand and Lieutenant Von 
Schirach. 

Germanic.—Arriving Thu., 22 Oct.: 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, Senator S. W. Dorsey, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Firth, Dr. F. H. 
Thomas, Mrs. J. Scott Aitken, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. E. Alden. 

Etruria. — Arriving Sat., 24 Oct.: Father 
John F Kearney, Mr. J. Sergeant Cram, 
Mr. A. Butler Duncan, Colonel P. H. Lake, 
Mr, Bradley Martin, Jr., Bishop Phelan. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Lenox.—Mrs. Frederic Neilson denies the 
report that there is an announcement to be 
made of the engagement of her daughter, 
Miss Belle Neilson, to Mr. Arthur Kemp, 
son of the late George Kemp. 

Mr. and Mrs. George G. Haven returned 
from abroad Fri., 23 Oct. They were given 
a dinner that evening by Mr. and Mrs. John 
S. Barnes, at which aboit twenty of their 
more intimate friends were present. f 

The Spanish Minister, Sefior du Lome, and 
his family closed their cottage on Thu., 22 
Oct., and returned to Washington for the 
winter. 

Baron and Baroness Theilman have gone 
back to Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup returned 
to Lenox Fri., 23 Oct , from a short visit to 
New York. They will remain at Belvoir 
Terrace until] about the middle of November. 

Mrs. Henry I. Biddle and Miss Christina 
Biddle, of Philadelphia, are the guests of 
Mrs, William Biddle. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Sherman Hoyt are 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, at Shadow Brook. 

Miss Mary Tappan gave a luncheon party 
Fri., 23 Oct,, for her guest, Miss Theodora 
Sedgwick. 

Mrs. D. W. Bishop gave a ladies’ lunch- 
eon Thu., 22 Oct., for Mrs. John Minturn, 
who is visiting Mrs, Ambrose Kingsland at 
Villa View. 

Miss Morgan, daughter of Mr. J. Pierre- 
pont Morgan, is the guest of Miss Caroline 
Morgan at Ventfort Hall 

Miss Lucy Frelinghuysen gave a large after- 
noon reception Fri., 23 Oct., for Mrs. Robert 
Oliver and the Misses Oliver. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wier Mitchell, of Philadel- 
phia, are visiting Mrs. William Biddle. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Frederic Kernochan, Miss 
Kernochan and Miss M. S. W. Kernochan 
are here. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Alexandre gave a din- 
ner Thu., 22 Oct. Among the guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Barnes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brayton Ives, Mr. and Mrs, J. W. Burden 
and Miss Furniss. 

Mr. and Mrs. Giraud Foster have as their 
guests Mrs. Foster’s two sisters, Mrs. Charles 
Carroll and Mrs. Richard Gambrill. 





at deal 
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: ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS § 

a. eae ae ae YES 
RULES 

(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 

pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will. please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 

Afternoon Wedding. ToR.C. Al- 
bany, N. Y.=-Will you kindly inform me 
the correct dress for a groom at six o'clock 
wedding, when the bride appears in traveling 
dress ; also, is it proper for family and guests 
to wear evening dress? 

At a six o’clock church wedding, when 
the bride is in traveling dress, the bridegroom, 
best man and ushers wear frockcoats, with 
waistcoats to match, of black vicuna, gray 
trousers, white shirt and collar, white four-in- 
hand or Ascot, top hat and patent leather 












shoes. The guests should appear at the church 
in afternoon dress. A reception afterward 
would not, unless it began after seven o’ clock, 
necessitate evening dress. 

Purists in dress insist that a man should 
always be in the same style of dress as the 
woman accompanying him. For example, if 
the woman has a tailor-made gown, he should 
be in tweeds or afternoon dress. If she is in 
evening dress he should be also. And that 
applies to the theatre or a public restaurant in 
the evening. If a woman has a tailor-made 
gown, and is dining in it in the evening, the 
man should not be in evening dress, but 
should be in afternoon dress. 

At a wedding where the bride is in a trav- 
eling dress, as is sometimes the case when she 
leaves the church to proceed directly to a train 
without an intervening reception, the groom 
would wear a dark traveling suit of tweed. 
If she has a reception gown (in other words 
an afternoon dress) he would wear a frock- 
coat ; or if she has a bridal gown high in the 
neck, as all bridal gowns are in this country, 
he would wear a frockcoat. If the wedding 
is in the evening, he would wear an evening 
suit. This is the exact idea. Present cus- 
tom, however, has the bridegroom almost in- 
variably in a frockcoat for any motning or 
afternoon church wedding. 


Frock Coats for Evening Calls. To 
J-, Brooklyn.—Is a frock coat proper for an 
informal occasion such as a call. when even- 
ing dress is not worn? Or is it strictly an 
afternoon coat? 

Considerations as to appropriateness of 
dress only become of importance when for- 
mality is the leading idea. Any kind of 
dress is appropriate for informal occasions, 
for informality there being no strict rules 
whatever. The guide for informal occasions 
is that one shouid learn how others are to 
dress, and to dress about as they do. Asa 
matter of formality, a frock coat is strictly an 
afternoon coat, and should not be worn 1n the 
evening. In New York gentlemen do nct 
make calls in the evening in frock coats, 
unless they happen to be on terms of great 
familiarity with the people on whom they 
call, wearing anything but evening dress 
being in the nature of a liberty taken. And 
in New York society formal calls are not 
made in the evening, but in the afternoon any 
day of the week. 


New Overcoats. To Norfolk.—(1) How 
are men’s black melton overcoats to be made 
for the coming winter, as to length, cut of 
back, pockets, etc. 

(2) Also, the length of evening ccats and 
cut of evening waistcoats. 

(1) If you are to get an autumn or winter 
overcoa*, choose beaver rather than melton. 
There is a tendency this winter to rough 
cloths. The coat should be made with a 
velvet collar, and moderately loose. It should 
have a fly front, be single-breasted, and the 
length should come just about two inches 
below the knee, or above the calf. Two 
outside pockets and a small one additional for 
car tickets, change, etc., are all that are 
required. There should be no flaps, and the 
pockets should be one on each side of the 
garment, but not a breast one. I think, 
unless you are in mourning, that you will 
find dark brown beaver preferable to black or 
even to blue. 

(2) In evening dress, there is but little 
if any change in the cut and length of the 
coat. It is faced with silk, which extends 
to the lapels. It is plain, and not braided, 
The skirts will be cutaway a little more, and 
the corner rounded. The tails will come to 
just about the inside bend of the knee. 
White waistcoats will be worn almost uni- 
versally with evening dress. The smartest 
ones are double-breasted and two buttons deep, 
with a very pronounced ‘‘u’’ shape, around 
which there is a thin collar, The trousers 
are cut fairly loose to the leg. If you prefer 
to wear the waistcoat of the same material as 
the suit, it should be single-breasted, but cut 
in the same fashion, Remember that a 
white waistcoat as a difficult thing to fit, and 
if you can afford, have these made ‘to order. 
They should, according to some authorities, 
never be laundered; if they are, they should 
not be starched, only ironed. 

Engagement Gifts.—Gifts that have 
been received in connection with an engage- 





ment of marriage, or as wedding presents, 
should be returned when the engagement is 
broken. 


Black Moire. Face-cloth Costume. 
Capes. Blue Serge Costume. Q., 
Canada.—(1) Will Vogue kindly tell me if 
black moiré will be good style for dressy oc- 
casions during the fall and winter ? 

(2) Also suggest a smart way to make it. 
Iam 5 foot 3% inches, and not very slight. 
If it were made with boléro what material 
would be the best style—veivet, satin, or lace ? 

(3) Would a putty color face-cloth dress 
with black satin girdle be good style to wear 
witha black lamb cape? Or would you sug- 
gest something better style? 

(4) Will capes be worn this winter? If 
so, what will be the smartest styles ? 

(5) Would a navy blue serge dress, tailor- 
made, be good style for rough wear? I will 
be very much obliged if you will answer at 
the earliest convenience. 

Old fashioned moiré was very much worn 
two winters ago, but is now distinctly passé. 
The newest thing in moiré effect is moiré 
poplin. It was the ultra smart thing in 
Paris last year, and promises to maintain its 
popularity this season there, as well as here. 
Moiré poplin’s chief charm is that it 
demands a severe simplicity in its construc- 
tion, and should never have the symmetry of 
its soft folds destroyed by combining it with 

(Continued on page vi.) 
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Kloth”’ 
Polishing is 


AKEN IN TIME it is no more work to keep the metal things beauty- 
bright than it is to keep the dust off them. It’s almost as if you were 


dusting them—just a gentle rubbing with a piece of “*‘WITCHKLOTH.” 


Everybody knows what a wearying, wearing, worrying way the old style 
of polishing is. Damp rag or chamois, powder, paste, acid—-something to 
slop or scatter—and then rub, rub, rub. Friction did it all—human muscle 
and something gritty. Of course there was wear. The silver or gold was 
ground off to make a bright surface. Plated ware had a short life of it 


under such treatment. 


With “Witchkloth” 


comes a new era. The “Kloth” looks like a piece of cotton. Dampen a 
corner of it a bit, rub the tarnished place gently, first with the damp part, 
then with the dry, and presto! Where’s the dinginess? | Where’s the 
smutch? GONE! And not an atom more is gone—just the dirt and dull- 
ness. The most delicate surface is not hurt by it. And it works better 


and better as long as there’s a shred left. 


Try it on thé silverware, on the bicycle, on the piano, on the glassware 


—on anything that was ever bright but has gone wrong. 
All dealers, or send 15 cents for sample “Kloth” to 


ASBURY PAINE MFG. COMPANY, 


WAYNE JUNCTION. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








































































































(Continued from page iv.) 

‘any other material, (2) A very good model 
for the gown you desire would be a plain, 
straight, not over full skirt, mounted sepa- 
rately from its silk lining. It should be 
entirely devoid of any stiffening, and be fin- 
ished by a deep hem hand-sewn. In the silk 
lining, which is made to form a separate skirt 
of less width, is put the eight inches of hair- 
cloth and the feather weight whalebone, and 
the dainty dust ruffles; all necessary details 
for the production of a perfectly hanging skirt. 
The bodice should be entirely built of the 
moiré poplin, with a boléro effect, the fronts 
turning back in three pointed lapels on either 
side from a chemisette of plaited white satin 
or mousseline de soie. A full narrow plait- 
ing of the same material is sewn either side 
of the centre plait which should be considera- 
bly wider than the plaits of which the chem- 
issette is formed. The chemissette, which 
is really a false under blouse, is fastened by 
three large single French pearls set as buttons 
with invisible mountings. The lapels should 
be broad with narrow French fold of black 
satin. A wide ceinture of black satin out- 
lines the waist. The boléro and chemisette 
should be allowed to blouse slightly, so as to 
increase the width of the shoulders and 
decrease the size of the waist—an effect 
that all the newest models strive to produce. 
The sleeves should be built on the Paquin 
model. The collar is formed of folds of the 
same material as the chemisette, surmounted 
by a tiny full double ruche of black satin ; the 
collar fastens in the back. 

(3) Putty-colored cloth is very good style 
for a street gown, but it should be worn with 
a coat of the same cloth, A short boa and 
muff of sable, or any brown fur ( Japanese 
fox is very smart and not expensive), will add 
to its ensemble, and the boa will do wonders 
in obliterating the tendency this color has of 
creating ruthless havoc with all but a perfect 
skin. For this reason we would suggest that 
this gown should not be made with a bodice 
of the same cloth, but rather with a blouse of 
sume white material, either satin, corded silk 
or iadies’ cloth. This blouse should be built 
very simply, and will be good style if copied 
directly from a cotton shirt waist, only in 
place of the linen collar substitute folds of the 
material, surmounted by a little ruche of the 
same. Belt it with a belt of Russian gold 
fastened by a clasp of Russian character set 
with topaz. The gown with the coat of the 
same cloth for street wear will give an excep- 
tionally chic toilette. 

(4) Capes will be worn this winter, but never 
to walkin. Well-gowned women look upon 
capes as a most indispensable and useful item 
of their wardrobe; but they do not abuse 
them—they reserve them entirely for night 
wear and to throw about them when driving. 

(5) A blue serge tailor gown is never bad 
style. Blue, however, suggests spring some- 
what ; for the autumn and winter a similar 
gown, but black, would be decidedly smarter. 

Hats. Lexington, Ky.— Will you kindly 
tell me what style hats will be worn for hack- 
a-bout? Will the felt walking-hats be worn ? 
If so please tell me definitely what style and 
how trimmed. 

English walking-hats are the best style for 
every-day wear. They are made in black 
satin beaver or felt. The newest and smart- 
est trimming one can use is changeable green 
cock feathers. Black cock feathers are also 
much worn, as well as birds of Paradise in 
all colors. Taffeta ribbon is considered very 
chic when ribbon is used. An _ English 
walking-hat is one of this season’s best mod- 
els. It is of fine black felt. The crown is 
slightly concave, and is entirely encircled 
with short cock feathers of changeable green. 
On the left side is a high tuft of the same 
feathers, only long, soft, and drooping. At 
the base of this tuft, on the inner side and 
on the top on the crown, is a bird with a 
brilliant green breast and duller green plu- 
mage. ‘Two small rosettes of black velvet 
are set on either side close to the hair under 
the back of the hat which, in this particular 
model, is quite short. The outer edges of the 
brim are finished with a fine design of black 
spangles. 

Velvet Gowns. Velvet, New York 
City.—(1) Will Vogue kindly imform me if 
velvet gowns will be worn this winter? 

(2) if so how could one of last year’s 


be changed or made to look entirely different 
this season. It has now a fancy waist (chiffon 
and brocade) with a lace and velvet bolero 
jacket, new sleeve. 

(3) What style and kind of silk would 
you advise for a handsome dinner gown ? 

(4) What fur will be used for coats, and 
style of them, length, etc. ? 

(5) Will you advise me how to have two 
silk waists made, for theatre or home wear? 

(6) Will large or small hats be worn this 
season, and what trimmings? 

(1) Entire gowns of velvet will be very 
much in vogue again this season. 

(2) The best way to create the transfor- 
mation is to match the velvet of your 
skirt and have an entire bodice or coat made 
of it. A very good model for a gown that 
can be worn in the house as well as on the 
street, by wearing beneath it a long-sleeved 
high-necked chamois waistcoat, has the 
bodice made without seams in the back—the 
natural fulness that comes from the difference 
at the shoulders and waistline being gathered 
in the belt, The fronts are slightly full from 
the shoulders and blouse a bit over the belt ; 
they open slightly down the centre and are 
faced back with white satin. The under 
blouse is wh te satin covered with yellowish 
old altar lace. The waist is outlined with an 
inch-wide belt of Russian gold and from it 
springs a ripple ruffle of the velvet, that is flat 
in front and nearly so on the sides. This 
ruffle is three inches deep in front and a trifle 
shorter in the back. The sleeves are cut on 
the lines of a coat sleeve, not tooample. This 
bodice is mad? over a tight-fitting, well-boned 
lining. 

(3) Poult de soie will be a good 
deal worn this season for dinner gowns, 
satin in all colors, and the new brocades 
which are reminisencent of the days of Louis 
xvi., will also be smart. For young 
women transparent fabrics, in most instances 
accordion-plaited and mounted over taffeta 
foundations, are the newest and most popular 
frocks to be worn at the important and im- 
pressive hour of dining. Perhaps the gown 
that of all others will give one the most 
satisfaction and service is all of velvet. The 
model that is responsible for creating this im- 
pression upon the mind of the writer was in 
cerise velvet, plain and straight in its lines, 
virtually princesse—the neck cut square and 
softened by a bit of old lace made to forma 
square collar ; the sleeves, a short scant puff of 
the velvet. In its artistic simplicity it was a 
a thing of beauty, indeed. 

(4) Persian lamb, astrakhan, minx or 
sealskin will be the most desirable furs for 
coats this winter. Some of the soft furs, 
like minx and sealskin, are made on the same 
mould as the sack coat now worn in cloth 
and velvet. They are exceedingly new, but 
should not be considered for a moment unless 
one is tall and slim. The harsher furs, 
Persian lamb, astrakhan, etc., are made with 
tight-fitting backs, and may be either single 
or double-breasted. A Persian lamb coat, 
recently imported, had a loose double-breasted 
front fastened with large black bone buttons. 
This coat was of medium length, and its 
skirts rippled slightly on the sides and more 
pronouncedly in the back. Some of the 
Persian lamb and astrak han coats are braided a 
la militaire, as a cloth coat might be, and 
fasten with frogs made of narrow, thick, 
black silk braid. 

(5) Have one of your separate bodices 
white by all means, as a waist being white is 
the only excuse Fashion will accept for its 
existence at all, unless it is frankly a substi- 
tute for the summer shirt waist. But fancy 
odd waists and bodices are entirely tabooed, 
that is, if one listens to, and elects to follow, 
Madame Fashion’s vagaries. If you do, we 
would advise you to have both your waists 
white, and of some material that will clean eas- 
ily and well. By sending them, in turn, to 
the cleaner you can be sure of always having 
*¢something to wear’’ and that ‘ some- 
thing’’ the *‘right thing.’’ Have one of 
your bodices of heavy corded white silk. Be 
sure and get a dead-white, as cream-white is 
not nearly so smart. Have it made across 
the grain. The back is seamless, with three 


tucks a quarter of an inch: deep, and nearly 
that distance apart, running across the back. 
The top tuck is two inches below the base of 
the collar. 


The fronts of the blouse have 








three similar tucks running across their entire 
width, the top tuck being about three inches 
below the shoulder seam ; starting from the 
shoulder seam and running from it to the 
waist line to the other cluster of these tucks. 
They cross the top cluster of tucks on either 
side of the blouse forming a square. The 
cluster of tucks that runs from the shoulder 
seam to the waist being placed next the arm 
hole, the fullness of the fronts is laid in one 
wide box plait between them and the base of 
the collar. Inthe middle of the blouse is a 
box plait an inch and a- half wide, machine- 
stitched on either side as a cotton shirt 
waist is finished ; it fastens with three small 
Strass buttons. The collar is entirely formed 
of a succession of tucks, the same width and 
spacing as the rest of the tucking on the 
blouse, running around the throat; and is 
surmounted by an inch-wide, full double 
ruche of the silk cut double and on the bias. 
This collar fastens in the back. The 
sleeves may be made like a modified shirt 
sleeve, with the cuffs made of the tame 
tucks running around the wrists, or they 
may be made on a tight-fitting lining and 
wrinkle the entire length of the arm. This 
blouse is made without any lining, other 
than a yoke deep enough to hold the 
sleeves in place. If the shirt sleeve is 
used they are not lined either ; but a double 
ruffle of silk, four inches deep, is sewn in 
under the top of the sleeves, and is quite suffi- 
cient to keep them from clinging too flatly to 
the arm. The second blouse could be of 
blue-white silk or satin. You can get a 
good quality for $1.25.a yard. Have it 
made to fasten in the back, with enough 
fullness through the middle of back to hide 
the hooks and eyes, and, of course, without 
seams. The front is full, with the fulness 
coming from the shoulder seams. The front 
blouses a little over the belt. The only trim- 
ming consists of entre-deux, three inches 
wide, of yellowish point de Venice, or any 
good Jace with straight edges _It is put on in 
three straps, the centre strap starting from the 
base of the collar in the middle of the front 
of the blouse. This strap is seven inches 
long, and finishes in a point at the bottom. 
The side-straps finish in points at both ends, 
and extend over the shoulders in one piece. 
They reach three inches below the shoulder 
seam in the back, and are about two inches 
shorter in the front than the middle strap. 
The collar is formed of the same entre-deux, 
laid in fold, and is surmounted by the inevit- 
able little frill, which is also made of the en- 
tre deux. The first blouse would also be very 
good made in royal sea-green silk, buttoned 
with small French paste buttons set with 
emeralds and diamonds. 


Violette. Grand Rapids.—You have 
not complied with Rule 1. 


Principal Works of Brahms, J R. 
In reply to a question as to the principal 
works of Brahms, the following list is pub- 
lished : 

FOUR SYMPHONIES 


No. I.—C minor, op. 68. 
*¢ JTI.—D major, op. 73. 
‘* III.—F. major, op. go. 
*¢ IV.—E minor, op. 98. 

Academic Overture, op, 80. 

Tragic Overture, op. 81. 

Concerto, No. I.—For piano and orchestra, 
D major, op. 15. 

Concerto, No. II.—For piano and orches- 
tra, B flat major, op. 83. 

Concerto for violin and orchestra, D ma- 
jor, op. 77. 

Serenade for orchestra, D major, op. 11. 

Serenade for orchestra, A major, op. 16. 

Two sextets for strings, B flat, op. 18, and 
G, op. 36. 

Quintet for strings, op. 88. 

Quintet for piano and strings, F minor, op. 
34- 
Three string quartets, op. 51, Nos. 1 and 
2, op. 67. 

Quartets for piano and strings, op. 25, 26, 
60. 

Trios for piano, violin and cello, op. 8, 40, 
87. 

Sonata for piano and violin, op. 78. 

Sonata for piano and ’cello, op. 38. 

Three sonatas for piano, op. 1, 2, 5. 

Hungarian Dances, op. 76. 

Rhapsodies, op. 79. 





CHORAL WORKS 


A German Requiem, op. 45. 

Rinaldo (cantata), op. 50. 

Song of Destiny, op. 54. 

Song of Triumph, op. 55. 

Nanie, op. 82. 

Song of the Fates, op. 89. 

Part Songs, a capella, choruses, etc. 

Songs, duets, trios and quartets for the pi- 
ano, Op. 35 6, 75 145 195 335 39 43» 46, 48, 
57s 58, 59, 63, 65, 69, 70, 71, 72. 


THE POSTER CRAZE 


N this country, at least, the rise of the 
i Poster Craze was somewhat later than 
that of the poster itself—the collector, 
that very important instrument in the hands 
of Providence for gathering and preserving 
the rare and valuable works of man’s hands, 
being always from a few to a very great many 
years after the first producer. 

The epoch of the collector of posters has 
been divided by a clever French writer, M. 
Alexandre, into three periods—that of the 
stone, or primitive age, in which these works 
of art were only gathered surreptitiously, and 
generally at night from the dead walls on 
which they grew ; that of the bronze age, in 
which they were purchased, somewhat less 
surreptitiously, from the bill-posters, who thus 
unlawfully conveyed away property which 
had been confided to them for another pur- 
pose ; and, finally, the golden age, in the full 
light of which we now live, in which these 
treasures may be purchased in open market 
from print sellers who have secured from the 
original publishers a certain portion of their 
edition. 

So well-recognized is this commerce at the 
present day, that there may be found in most 
capitals establishments which either have in 
stock, or will procure for the purchaser any 
available sheet, foreign or domestic, that may 
be in circulation. Such an establishment 
may be found in this city at Brentano’s. Of 
course, there are many much-esteemed prints 
—as Fred. Walker’s admirable Woman in 
White, or Aubrey Beardsley’s first, and prob- 
ably best, poster for the Avenue theatre, or 
many of the more valuable Parisian ones, 
which are now comparatively unattainable. 
There are also various ‘* states’’ of some of 
the more artistic ones ; and occasionally an 
acquaintance with a friendly manager or ad- 
vance agent may have golden results for the 
collector, 

The old-fashioned circus poster, printed 
from many large pine blocks on which collec- 
tively the design was drawn in India ink, and 
then coarsely but effectively engraved, might 
be said to have been the immediate progenitor 
of the modern poster in this country ; as in 
Italy Mr. August F. Jaccaci thinks the thea- 
tre play-bill was, and at a much earlier date 
than elsewhere. ‘The primitive circus poster, 
bad as it was, at its best displayed a general 
knowledge of drawing and of disposal of large 
compositions which not many of the profes- 
sional painters of that day could have equaled ; 
and in its rough-and-ready method of securing 
color-effects by coarse hatchings superimposed 
one upon the other, it anticipated some of the 
tricks of the impressionists. 

The Americans are said to have been the 
first to substitute lithography for wood-en- 
graving for these large sheets—an innovation 
which the English soon adopted; and the 
various furms of ‘*process’’ printing were 
found very available for the smaller sheets. 
Matt Morgan, an English artist who had at- 
tained celebrity in his own country as a car- 
icaturist, was one of the very first to introduce 
a more artistic treatment into the theatrical 
posters in the United States; and the use of 
photography in the reproduction of characters 
have been of the greatest service in these ad- 
vertisements. The earliest French artistic 
poster was executed by a distinguished artist 
named Lalance in 1836, for a book entitled 
Comment Meurent les Femmes ; the earliest 
in London by M. Godfrey Durand, of the 
Graphic, for that paper in 1869-70, and 
Walker’s design for Wilkie Collins’s story in 
1871. The French assert that the artistic 


poster is nil in Austria, mediocre in Italy and 
Belgium, and doubtful in Germany, with 
some rare exceptions like the work of the 
artists of Pan. 
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FIBRE .s 
CHAMOIS 


now in the market, make it nec- 
essary to call the attention of the 
public to the fact that for their 
protection every yard of the gen- 
uine material is plainly stamped 
Fibre Chamois. Beware of 
these imitations and get Fibre 
Chamois, or you will be obliged 
e your dress over. Dressmakers 
should examine their bills and see that 
the material is billed Fibre Chamois, 
otherwise they may get some of the worth- 
less imitations, while paying for the gen- 
uine article..% a of of of ot of uf uf uf 















wish to call particular attention to our Waterproofed FIBRE 
CHAMOIS, which is particularly adapted for the interlining of win- 
ter coats and capes. No amount of rain will affect the interlining in 
the least; consequently the danger of the interlining pulling out of the 
seams when wet is entirely avoi 


Our goods are waterproofed by the which for 
ears hantens most successfully employed RIGBY PROC ES 9 in England 
or wa fing all sorts of cloths. It is the only method by which goods can be 
made ectly impervious to water, and still admit of Pe ventilation. Be sure 
to see that what you buy is clearly stamped FIBRE CHAMOIS, guaranteed 
waterproofed by RIGBY PROCESS, as no other is genuine. The waterproofed 
article is sold at the same price as the unwaterproofed. 
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[_ives There a Woman 


who has not suffered from the misery of unsatisfactory skirt bindings, 
whether made of “cord,” “braid,” “rubber” or “velveteen?” To all such 


Feder’s Brush Skirt Protector 


comes as a great boon *& *% *F KF HF KH HH KH H SH 


Women who have purchased this mew dress edge testify 
as to its practicability, its dressiness and the only dress 
edge that will yield permanent and satisfactory results. 


IT CLEANS EASILY A SHAKE, AND THE DUST IS OFF 
A RUB, AND IT’S CLEAN A BRUSH, AND IT’S NEW 
IT’S EASY TO PUT ON AND WEARS EVERLASTINGLY 


At all dry goods stores, or write 


“ J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
: 98-100 Bleecker Street, New York 
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. M. JENKINS, 


297 Fifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL BREECHES 
MAKER IN THIS COUNTRY. 









“The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘¢ Gegentber.’’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. | 


















Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 













No time lost with f , 
WHITMAN’S ; | 
INSTANTANEOUS 
CHOCOLATE. 


Taste, flavor and qual-#¥ 
ity the best. Put up$ 
in pound and hailf-¢ 
pound tins. t 
Stephen F. Whitman 

& Son, 












HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 





FALL WEDDINGS 

E, TWYEFFORT 
We ask especial attention MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
to our Wedding Cake in . 
boxes and Bride’s Cakes. 253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 


Boxes designed to order. 
The quality of the cake is 
864 BROADWAY, too well known to require 

NEW YORK special mention. ; 














| Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats. 


SMITH & DILLON, | 








IMPORTERS. 
R obes et Manteaux. 
| SPECIALITES: y As ish ve 
centiyreceivi a it 25 cas. Ss 
'Debutantes’ and Bridesmaids’ Gowns, a(t iy as see oe 
2 \ aoe who “a” To Bo: lm 7 

Wedding Trousseaux, sen ae ed ‘ NT 
| NYA ‘ about 25 CENTS ON THE ff : o 
Ball Gowns. | gM costed xe et i ay 


respon tingly low prices. 
Remember these re all new 


7 WEST 45th STREET, \\o Beier tnae ¥ 


die trashy goods at any price. 


Send for catalogue No. 7- 


NEW YORK. ~ . 204 pages of Illustrations. 














NK USED ON THIS PAPER 
MAKER OF MANUFACTURED BY 
FULL DRESS TUXEDO AND PRINCE ALBERT SUITS. JAENECKE ULLMAN Co. 


259 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK. oxen wine 
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STAUFFER DINNER, HOUSE AND STREET COSTUMES 
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$6 \ \ YHeat is going up,’’ ‘* Big jump in 
wheat,”’ and other similarly buoyant 
announcements have been given conspicuous 
place inthe daily papers during the last few weeks. Vari- 
ous classes in this country are, of course, directly benefited by 
this staple’s advance in price ; but the rise has a wider significance than 
the making of an extra quarter of a million dollars, or whatever other 
figure turns out to be the exact measure of immediate financial gain. 


As an educational object lesson at a juncture when the country was in sore need 
of a striking example of the elemental fact that the law of supply and demand regulates 
prices, the advance in wheat is most fortuitous. A deplorable fact is that universal suf- 
trage, however beneficial to the individual in the long run, is continually fraught with 
grave dangers to the State, since the most involved and delicate problems of commerce 
and finance are decided by the vote of people who, except in occasional instances, have 
never even attempted the mastery of the most elementary work on political economy. 
Under the crazy public school system which prevails throughout this country, the child 
student is given a smattering of foreign languages, of drawing and of music, and of 
other superfluities special to localities ; but never is there placed in his hands a textbook 
from which he can learn even a few incontrcvertible facts regarding matters upon which 
he will pass judgment in adult life. 

He grows up in ignorance of the simplest rules of the science of organized associa- 
tion, and easily falls a prey to any glib talker or facile writer who sets about persuading 
him that the government can, by fiat, benefit his condition, and save him from the con- 
sequences of his own incompetency and laziness. 


From time to time crises like the silver craze arise, and there is mad scurrying about for 
textbooks and the voter is at last besought to inform himself. Millions of pounds of 
sound-money literature (?) at a cost of thousands of dollars are shipped to all parts of the 
country, and statesmen and editors express themselves as delighted because this campaign 
is one of education. Education in what? A new problem of finance or trade? On the 
contrary, one of the oldest and the simplest facts of barter. A fact that every voter 
should have mastered in his kindergarten days—a bit of early learning which would have 
saved the people of this country much anguish of mind and money loss. 


As though to reinforce the teaching of the sound money tracts, wheat 
has lately risen in price to a point that it had not reached in years ; and even 
the most gullible of voters must now question the claim that the maintenance 
of the gold standard was responsible for the low prices of wheat. The gold 
standard is still regnant, but lo! wheat goes up, and up, and up. Why? asks 

the voter, and he is told that it results from the shortage of crops in 
India and Europe. And thus he learns two facts which any boy of 
eight outside of an asylum for imbeciles should have mastered: First, 
that the law of supply and demand regulates the prices of commodities 
(and labor as well) ; and second that in spite of all the silly mouth- 
ings of provincial demagogues, this country is not sufficient unto 
itself, nor can it afford to isolate itself unless it is willing to retro- 
grade into a China of the western hemisphere. SS 
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CREATIONS BY SMITH AND DILLON 


(See text. ) 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 
EBay issue of Vogue is presented with 


commendable pride by the manage- 

ment as a very successful effort to 
combine artistic grace with the photographic 
detail that is necessary to make a fashionplate 
wholly valuable. No American fashion 
journal has ever before attempted as artistic an 
issue, and Vogue is justified in felicitating it- 
self upon having achieved so signal a success 
with its pioneer effort. 

* 
* * 

Apart from its beauty, this number is a 
mine of wealth in the way of suggestions to 
all women who are interested in pretty and 
modish autumn and winter styles ; but it is the 
dressmaker most of all who can profit by the 
designs and the fashion information published 
in this and in other issues of Vogue. 

Paar 

Nearly all the fashions that come from 
abroad have to be modified or changed to 
meet the requirements of American women. 

Americans no longer adopt slavishly Paris 
gowns. Almost without exception they de- 
pend for modifications on their individual 
preferences and the suggestions of their dress- 
makers at home. This has led, in natural 
sequence, to original creations by our dress- 
makers and the development of a high order 
of artistic faculty in some of the New York 
establishments, where they not only make 
gowns, but design them also. 


* 
* * 


With American inventiveness, American 
facility, American taste, there is every reason 
to believe that before long American art in 
dress willtake as high a position as has been 
reached with the exercise of these qualities in 
other forms of decorative expression, notably 
ornamental silverware and the manufacture of 
stained glass two arts in which we have long 
led the world. 

It is a patent absurdity, in these circum- 
stances, that New York should depend upon 
Paris for models of gowns. Paris is all well 
enough as a place to observe dress, as Paris, 
or Munich, or Vienna are places to study art. 
The actual designing in dress will surely be 
done here ; and certain New York dressmak- 
ers will become as famous for making models 
as are now those familiar firms that comprise 
the couturiers of Paris, but who in reality 
leave the major part of their work to be done 
after their models have come here. 

There are thousands of dressmakers in 
Paris, and but few of them are famous. 
There are thousands of dressmakers in New 
York, and it is evident that some are to be 
famous. 

At one time Milan was the centre of fash- 
ion. Under the second empire and the patron- 
age of the Empress Eugenie, Paris attained 
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its climax as a fashion authority. To-day 
Paris ranks second to Vienna; and in the 
near future we have to predict that New York 
will be supreme. Ideas follow one another 
much more rapidly than they did a century 
ago; and when the American woman once 
realizes what the American dressmaker is, her 
back will be turned forever on Paris as the 
undisputed fountain-head of fashion. She 
knows now that she gets there less for her 
outlay than anywhere else in the world, and 
that civility is not a prominent characteristic 
of the treatment she encounters. 

All things taken together, Vogue is justi- 
fied in expecting great things of New York. 

Pil 

Vogue is useful to the dressmaker : 

1. Because its fashion news and its styles 
come from all the acknowledged fashion cen- 
tres—New York, Vienna, Paris, London. 
This gives the variety of designs which is ab- 
solutely necessary in these days, when women 
object to being dressed like their neighbors. 


* 
* * 


2. Vogue fashions are exceedingly popular. 
The designs are carefully selected with a view 
to pleasing every possible variety of taste, with 
the result that every design published is of use 
to the dressmaker. The effort is not made to 
send out weekly a hundred or more designs 
selected at haphazard, merely to fill up. 
Vogue's method of deliberately selecting only 
such designs as are likely to please, has been 
fully justified by results. It is constantly in 
receipt of the most enthusiastic letters of 
praise for the beauty of its fashions, from reg- 
ular subscribers and casual readers all over the 
country, and from Americans resident in Paris 
and London and in South America. Vogue 
has the knack of selecting styles that please, 
and any ten of its fashion plates are more use- 
ful to the dressmaker than any one hundred 
published in most fashion journals, all of 
Vogue's plates being without question avail- 
able. 


* 
* * 


3. Vogue has opportunities for securing in- 
formation as to exclusive fashions, and the 
result of this is seen in What She Wears, quite 
the best fashion article in any American paper. 
In addition to information about all that goes 
to make up the complete wardrobe of a fash- 
ionable woman, the writer of What She 
Wears gives valuable advice on topics con- 
nected with dress. For example, recently in 
this department were given directions as to 
proper costumes for driving, the suggestions 
including advice as to the kind of gown and 
wrap that are suitable for each of the several 
equipages used by fashionable people. At 
another time the writer drew attention to the 
fact that many beautiful costumes were spoiled 
by badly-made bows at neck and waistline. 
The intelligent criticism and advice, and the 
very detailed accounts of the very latest fash- 
ions, make What She Wears, as before stated, 
quite the best fashion article in America. 

* 
* * 

4. Valuable hints for dressmakers’ cus- 
tomers, who cannot afford to wear expensive 
costumes, are found in Smart Fashions for 
Limited Incomes, another of Vogue's regular 
weekly departments. Here it is made plain 
how, by the selection of fashionable colors, 
in less costly materials, the customer can 
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have a pretty costume which will reflect credi 
on her dressmaker, at a sum within the reach 
of women of moderate means. These sug- 
gestions are a great aid for dressmakers, as 
they teach women, whatever the length of 
their purse, to set store by especially-made 
costumes, instead of ready-made shop ones. 

* 

* % 

5. The Answers to Correspondents is an- 
other regular department in Vogue, which is 
of incalculable aid to dressmakers in search of 
ideas for color combinations, materials and 
styles for every article contained in a wom- 
an’s wardrobe. 

6. Another helpful department is Seen in 
the Shops, in which drawings are given of the 
hats, coats, costumes, lingerie, shoes, fans, 
umbrellas, shown in the great shops of New 
York. 

To sum up, the fashion cuts in Vogue are 
popular and up-to-date. There are four ad- 
mirable fashion articles every week—What 
She Wears, Smart Fashions, Answers to Cor- 
respondents and Seen in the Shops (illus- 


trated). 
* 


* * 

Vogue, unlike most fashion papers, pre- 
sents other interests than that of costume. 
The literary quality of its fiction is always 
admirable ; besides which, the stories it pub- 
lishes are so popular that many of them have 
been reissued in volume form by other pub- 


lishers. 
* 


* * 
Quite the best and most entertaining series 
of papers on men’s fashions ever published in 
any journal is Vogue’s department As Seen 
by Him, which has been from the start one of 
the paper’s distinctive features. 
** % 

The critical articles on books, music and 
art are written by authors, musicians and 
artists of standing, whose opinions are based 
on expert knowledge of these subjects. As 
these departments are ably conducted, they 
are distinctly educational in character, being, 
therefore, of service to all readers who 
seek, through intelligent criticism, to keep 
themselves properly informed about the books, 
pictures and music of the day. 

* 
* * 

The Department of Domestic Pets appeals 
to all lovers of animals ; and here, by the aid 
of picture and story, the claims of four-footed 
creatures to be regarded as little friends are 
presented. 

* % 

The humanely-disposed find the papers on 
Philanthropy of practical value, as the effort is 
made to record the work of every organized 
attempt at relieving suffering. In this depart- 
ment there will be published during the win- 
ter an account of a maternity hospital and a 
free library which reflect great credit on those 
who have founded and maintained them. 


x 
The foreign letters from London, Paris, 
Vienna, have always been popular with 
Vogue’s readers; as have the miscellaneous 
papers, Morning-room Gossip, Told In Other 
Columes, Musical Essays, etc. 
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A regular department in Vogue, which may 
be said to never flag in interest since it con- 
stantly provokes irritated criticism, is the series 
of papers known as Social Topics, which al- 
ways appear surrounded by a border. The 
writer has pronounced and somewhat radical 
convictions on most of the leading questions of 
the day, and she presents what she has to say 
in exceedingly virile language. 

* 


* * 
Haphazard Jottings, which in this issue is 
devoted to explanatory notes on Vogue, usu- 


ally contains short paragraphs on matters of 
general interest. A recently published note 
on the incompetency of Spain provoked an 
able protest from a Baltimore reader, which 
will be published in the near future along with 
Haphazard’s rejoinder. 





Two charming fashion drawings by M. 
Felix Tournery will occupy the middle pages 
of Vogue next week, 5 Nov. They show 
latest Paris fashions. 


VOGUE 


A GAME OF CHANCE 
BY NEITH BOYCE 


CHAPTER I 


He little groom released the horse’s head 

I as the train rolled puffing away from 

the station, and nimbly swung him- 

self into his seat. Mrs. Ransom slipped her 

whip into the socket and tightened the reins ; 

the brown cob turned into the broad high- 
road, settling down to a steady swift trot. 

**He’s a good roadster and a very decent- 


\ 





SMART EVENING GOWNS 


looking animal, and yet you say a woman 
can’t buy a horse !”" 

*¢ Hereafter I shall make one exception,”’ 
said Mrs. Ransom’s companion, a tall blonde 
man whose rather melancholy face belied the 
youthful foppery of his dress. ‘But then, 
you are the exception to all my rules.”’ 


‘¢ Thereby proving them true, I suppose— 


you ought to be grateful to me, Dick.”’ 


‘¢ Have you ever suspected me of ingrati- 
tude?"’ 
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“Suspected? I accuse you of it. How 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a 
man moping around in the ridiculous way 
you've takentoof late. Jacques was a Merry 


, 


Andrew compared to you.’ 

‘«T daresay I'm a bore—a fearful one, no 
doubt. You've seen precious little of me 
lately, and yet you've found it out.” 

‘«It’s the unpardonable sin, Dick, but I 
don’t give you up yet. Be aman—brace up— 
conquer this dreadful tendency to stupidity. 
Look at me and follow my example.’* 


Mrs. Ransom cast a smiling glance at, his 
immovable profile. 

**I shouldn't have brought you down here 
if Ihadn’t had hopes of you,’’ she went on. 
‘«« That is to say, if I hadn't counted on you 
to help enliven things. I'm not much of 
a philanthropist. I du my best to amuse my 
fellow-creatures, but I'm only doing as I 
expect to be done unto—they have got to 
amuse me in return.”” 

‘«I’m afraid you had better have left me in 


town, then,” said the man, sulkily. 

‘*I can send you back.”’ 

She glanced at him again and smiled 
shrewdly. She was a handsome woman of 
the ash-blonde type, tall and well built. As 
she sat erect and square, her shoulders were 
almost on a level with Creighton’s own. She 
looked thoroughly healthy, yet her smooth 
skin was without a particle of color, except 
the faintly red line of her narrow lips. Her 
hair, almost gray in the shadow, shimmered in 
the sun with the color of Rhine wine. Her 
eyes gave the needed deeper tone; they were 
dark blue, the blue of the sapphire, hard and 
lustrous. These eyes, keen and compeling, 
drew Creighton’s to meet them. He turned 


1 and 4. 
plumes. 


(Front and Back Views.) 
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you had paid too much for your ticket and 
were regretting it."’ 

‘*The trouble is, we all have paid too 
much, and we all know it.’’ 

*¢ Now, Dick, I won't stand it! Keep 
your youthful pessimism for people you can 
impress by it. I've been through that stage 
myself and know all about it. It’s like the 
measles. If you have got them I’m sorry for 
you, but I decline to have them over again, 
even to keep you company.”” 

‘¢ You're so unsympathetic,’’ said Creigh- 
ton, languidly. 

‘¢So they tell me, and I’m glad to hear it. 
When people begin to whine for sympathy it’s 
a sign they need a good shaking. I can gen- 


HATS FROM HEALY 


‘¢Let me see—little girl—always dressed 
in black—fine eyes—shy. Is that right? ** 

‘¢To the life. Poor Trix—she must have 
been in mourning—her mother died a year or 
so ago. She's a clever little thing—musical. 
Looked forward to a career, I believe. Then 
her mother fell ill, and Trix gave up every- 
thing to nurse her, and afterwards broke down 
herself. I don’t believe she’ll ever be strong 
enough to go on with her music. It's a pity, 
too—she really had talent.”” 

** Voice? ”” 

‘*No, piano—and that reminds me, she can 
play your accompaniments. That's lucky. I 
hate to hear you sing to the hap-hazard sort of 
thing most girls call an accompaniment."’ 


High-crowned hat of deep green velvet, trimmed with moiré ribbon of the same shade, and cock’s 


2. Hat of black chenille trimmed with band and bows of vert clair ribbon and two breasts of irridescent cock’s feathers fastened in front 


by a large oval ornament, 


3. Hat of black faced with green chenille. 


his face towards hers and smiled faintly, pull- 
ing at his straw-colored mustache as though 
to hide this smile. 

««T'll be good,”” he said. 

“© Yes, do, for Heaven’s sake! Do your 
noblest, Dick. Consider me, with a house 
and a family on my hands ; and people com- 
ing down, and nothing to amuse them with in 
this forsaken hole, instead of the gay time in 
Paris I'd counted on! Not to mention other 
things, which I might worry about if I chose. 
Cheer up, my dear boy! Life may be all a 
fleeting show, and I for one am willing, pro- 
viding it’s a passably good show. The main 
thing is to look pleased, and not as though 


erally be counted upon to do that—for my 
friends.”’ 

Mrs. Ransom raised her strong wrists ; the 
cob promptly shot out, but she brought him 
down again easily. 

‘« He takes a strong hand,’” she said ; then 
over her shoulder to the groom: ‘* Miss Ber- 
rian does not drive this horse ?*’ 

‘«No ma’am ; she mostly takes the pony.” 

*¢ Quite right—I should hate to see Beatrix 
try to hold this brute. You remember my 
little cousin Trix, don’t you, Dick? She 
was with me in town last winter—used to 
pour tea occasionally on my day, though she 
always hated it. You must have seen her.”’ 
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Trimming of black satin ribbon and stiff black feathers. 


*¢ Ah!"* said Creighton, with some inter- 
est. 

** Yes. Only there’s one thing, Dick, my 
boy."* Mrs. Ransom lowered her voice. 
‘¢ You mustn't flirt with Beatrix."* 

** Hadn’t. intended to—but you suggest 

‘Nonsense. She isn’t your style at all. 
And she’s an unworldly little thing—and sus- 
ceptible—and she’s had one unhappy love 
affair. Let her alone, Dick es 

«¢ Now, upon my word,’’ broke in Creigh- 
ton, ‘‘what's the use of gammoning a fellow 
that way? I’m not posing as a Lothario or 
Lovelace. Why impress that moving picture 
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of the tender orphan on me? Pray, what do 
you want me to do, and how shall I veil my 
dangerous charms from the gaze of this too- 
susceptible maiden ?”’ 

« As I said before, don’t flirt with her. I 
admit the charms, still I don’t think the mere 
sight of you, Dick, will be dangerous to 
Trix’s peace of mind. Otherwise I shouldn't 
have brought you down, for she’s really most 
useful and valuable to me. She gets on fam- 
ously with the children—I feel perfectly safe 
about them. In short, she’s what .you might 
describe as a household treasure.”” 

«¢Recompense for a lost career,’’ mur- 
mured Creighton. 

«¢ Well, I can’t helpthecareer. And Trix 
hasn’t a badtime. I'd like to know where 
else she could have a big house almost to her- 
self, servants and horses, and only enough 
work to keep her from rusting! Still, it isn’t 
charity, as I say ; it’s a bargain, and a very 
good one for both sides. I wonder how the 
children get on. Haven't seen them for two 
months.”” 

*« Fond parent! "’ 

«© You wouldn't have 
had me drag them abroad 
with me, I hope? Even 
Theodore didn’t dare pro- 
pose that—though I be- 
lieve he would rather have 
traveled with the nursery 
than be separated from 
his offspring for that length 
of time. However, I 
couldn't agree with him.”” 
‘‘And you compro- 
mised ‘e 

‘¢On my way, as usual! 
Ah, well—I don’t always 
get my own way, Dick. 
If I did, I should be in 
Paris at this moment, in- 
stead of banished to the 
Hermitage. It’s a good 
name! I feel like what’ s- 
his-name, that lived in the 
desert and ate honey and 
wild locusts. I don’t be- 
lieve we'll get much else 
down here—I haven't even 
brought down a cook.”’ 

*«I can get on perfect- 
ly. I dote on honey ; and 
as for locusts, I don’t 
suppose they're much 
worse than snails,’’ said 
Creighton, resignedly. 
‘««But I don’t see why 
you insisted on asking 
down a lot of other peo- 
ple * 

“What a _ delightful 
picture you suggest—you 
and I téte-a-téte all day, 
and a dinner 4 trois with 
Theodore in the evening ! 
Heavens, Dick, what 
grudge do you bear me? 
What have I done that 
you should wish me such 
afate? Don't sulk, now. 
As for the other people, 
they'll get on. We'll 
have picnics in the woods, 
with cold stuff and lemon- 
ade, and clam-bakes on vet revers and cuffs. 
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take them fishing, and eat the fish for 
dinner and breakfast. And when we get tired 
of fish, why, we'll have crabs, and they can 
do the crabbing. Oh, yes, they shall be 
hugely entertained, and it will really be quite 
an economical arrangement, too !"* 

And Mrs. Ransom threw back her head and 
laughed heartily, showing her perfect teeth. 

*<It’s really a charming place,"* said Creigh- 
ton, languidly. He looked away across the 
brilliant green marshes, the little inlet like a 
















THE LATEST DONOVAN GOWN 


Costume of baby lamb. Full skirt and short plaited coat with ermine vest. Orange vel- 
Inner collar overlaid with heavy cream lace. Jet bands. Bow in front. 


the beach. And we'll Black hat, trimmed with sweeping cock’s feathers. 
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streak of ultramarine, the white crescent of 
the beach—to the sea, tumbling blue and white 
under the strong breeze and echoing the colors 
of the June sky. The road wound through 
stretches of pine-wood and between green 
sweeps of lawn surrounding smart-looking 
houses. Cecilia shrugged her shoulders. 

“If you care for this sort of scenery —it’s 
rather too rustic for my taste. I hate soli- 
tude. Here's our place." 

(To be continued.) 
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POLITICS ARE ANNOYING—SURVIVALS OF BAR- 
BARISM——-WHITE WAISTCOATS 


E are very near the Horse Show, and 
I believe from that event the scrib- 
bler of ‘fashionable news*’ dates 
the opening of the social season in New York. 
November will also bring 
the elections and much 
quiet and peace, I hope, 
for us in their wake. I 
am tired of these educa- 
tional campaigns; because 
really, you know, there 
seems to be very little of 
anything like instruction 
in them. We have had 
dinned into our heads 
protection or free trade 
or protective tariffs until 
after all—perhaps it is be- 
cause I am a bad politi- 
cian, and I should be 
looked at with scorn by 
the gentlemen who create 
thesé issues—our brains 
simply reel, and we do 
not know which way to 
turn. The trouble about 
changes from one dynasty 
to another, from one set of 
opinions to its opposite, 
is that the shifting plays 
the very deuce with every 
thing. I should not care 
if everything were going 
to the very bow-wows se 
long as I had been left 
alone to be quiet. It 
takes about two years to 
get settled in our new 
creeds ; and then, just as 
we are willing cheerfully 
to repeat our political 
Credo — presto ! there 
comes another shuffle, and 
we do not where we 
stand. 

I have again settled to 
the belief that men of 
leisure should only enjoy 
themselves, and so long 
as they are not disturbed, 
allow everything to go 
the dogs. I think I 
should like to see matters 
just at that crisis. This 
has been predicted for 
years by all the politicians; 
and whatever has occurred 
I have never, nor has the 


(Continued on page 277) 
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MACHERET DESIGNS FOR MOEN 


1.—Calling costume. Sapphire blue velvet, coffee colored apppliqué lace af | 
broad band of cream insertion and double row on sleeves. 3 and 4.—Front afd | 
of dress, and edged with double row of black velvet. Collar of shell pink satl 
pearl gray chiffon and spangles. 5.—Reception gown. Pearl gray ladies’-cloth with 
wrap. Turquoise blue cloth with broad bands of silk-embroidered roses and buts. 


~ 


at 


S FOR MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING 


pppliqué lace iki black jet trimming. 2 and 6.—Front and back views pale blue crépe and chiffon, 
nd 4.—Front a#d back views dinner gown of carnation pink velvet with sash at back reaching to foot 
f shell pink satin edged with stone marten and silver spangles. Vest composed of a large full bow of 
y ladies’-cloth ¥ith ruby velvet collar embroidered in Turkish pattern in gold and silver. 7.—Theatre 
ed roses and buts. Centre panel filled with cream lace. 
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SEEN IN THE FOYER 


Costume on left of Nile green silk. Bodice of white velvet with design of open flowers studded with blue stones. Collar and yoke of 
gray velvet lined with pink velvet and finished with colored and gold stones. Hat of black velvet and feathers, Nile green silk qyilling 
edged with green velvet, osprey of white with green tips. 

Figure at right shows wrap of black velvet and plum-colored silk, shot with gold and edged with mink. Chapeau of plum velvet 
trimmed with cream lace, black wings and cock feathers. 
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(Continued trom page 273) 
world ever, seen its fulfilment. As I have 
a better opinion of many dogs than some 
men, I would not be displeased at the new 


régime. “QI am sure it would be an honest one, 
because I find in brute creation a marked ten- 
dency to do the right thing, and in the edu- 
cited a studied resolution for the opposite. It 





VOGUE 


would be a novelty, anyhow. Still there is 
the prophecy of green and red tweeds, and 
still I see them not. I find, however, a few 
survivals of barbarism in dress. I cannot 


; 





STYLISH MODELS FROM ZAUN 


countenance the velvet-collared evening coat 
with a single-jeweled stud, and yet I saw a 
man with a reputation for smart dressing at 
the play the other night in all this gorgeousness. 
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A few of the hunting youngstérs will appear 
at all hours at fashionable restaurants in the 
very startling plaid velvet waistcoats, which I 
must confess are also beyond me. I also take 


exception to this report abroad of the Prince of 
Wales and a few other notabilities ordering 
white satin waistcoats embroidered in gold and 
pink roses for evening wear Never! 
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FURS, FRIVOLOUS TRAPPINGS 





How frivolous all furs have become! Where 
is the dignity and individuality of yore? These 
complex familiarities of high and low orders 
of animal life are certainly very risky and un- 
deniably comic. Sealskin is having its old 
prominence restored in a measure, and what 
fur is so charmingly 
velvety and becoming ? 
The long-haired gray 
Australian fur, which 
begged for favor last 
year, is now quite in 
vogue, and looks ex- 
ceedingly well in its 


a 
new manifestations, 
touches of a deeper dye 
here and there in mot- 
tled regularity. The 
high collar and stole 
front model, is quite 
the smart feature in this 
variety, as well as in 
every other kind of fur. 
The lengths of stoles 
may vary, but only tall 
women, or elderly mat- 
rons may wear the very 
long ones with advan- 
tage. Muffs, to be 
modish, must be huge 
Louis XVI. affairs, 
but good taste will 
always regulate any 
want of proportion 
so as to prevent the 
petite and slender 
woman from be- 
ing swallowed 
up by her muff, 
as she certainly 
would be if she 
carried the new- 
est of the new. 
Fur boléros, 
with or without 
sleeves, are only 
half-season at- 


tempts. They same shade of pink. 

look very trim Figure to right. —Gown for a young girl. 
indeed, and outlined in jet. 

are sufficiently 

warm to be 

worn until the rigor of the winter sets in. 


Furs by the yard for trimming bid fair to 
secure the highest favor everywhere. 


CARRIAGE CLOAK 


Some of the long carriage cloaks are regal 
when trimmed with priceless borderings of 
sable, ermine or chinchilla. One of these 


cloaks in green velvet, vert Empire, is half- 
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fitting, and reaches to the bottom of the gown. 
Its interlining is of lamb’ s-wool, and its lining 


of golden green and pink silk. The border 
of high collar and sleeves, as well as the 
double fronts, is of sable, with huge sable 
muff to be worn with it. Another cloak of 
this character for full-dress occasions is of fai- 
ence blue in velours antique, warmly interlined, 
with its silk lining of pale coral pink. Chin- 
chilla borderings with narrow ermine headings 
trim the ruffles of shoulder cape, high collar 



























GOWNS FROM MICHEL 


The yoke and lining to the epaulettes are of white satin, the former being embroidered in jet steel and copper. 
and high draped belt of black velvet bound with green velvet, 


and cuffs, and a large muff built of alternate 
bands of the two furs is a very striking addi- 
tion, and a showy example of the way furs are 
commingled this winter. 


OPERA WRAPS 


I think one of the most charming opera 
cloaks for a young beauty was brought over 
recently from the well-known maison of Sara 
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Meyers. It was built of rose Boucher velvet 
in cape model, with white satin linings reach- 
ing below the waist. A radiating design 
from the bottom to the shoulders was worked 
in pearls and silver sequins, while the shoulders 
were covered with a fluted cape of the most 
faultless swansdown, with high pink velvet 
collar massed with embroidery on the outside, 
and lined with swansdown, than which noth- 
ing could be more becoming as a setting to a 
lovely face. 


Figure to left.—Débutante’s gown of pink crépe de chine trimmed with pink chiffon plissé, sash and long bow of taffeta in the 


Dark green cloth trimmed with appliqués of the same shade of velvet embroidered and 


Stock 


THE CASAQUE 


Casaques, as the pretty, short, loose, plaited 
coats are called, are quite fascinating in white 
cloth, white satin duchesse or white ottoman 
silk. In white cloth the whole surface is 
covered with white and gold embroidery or 
braiding. In the back are two double plaits, 
and one on each side of front opening, the 
outline of figure being well preserved. 
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A STUDY IN BODICES (WAISTS) FOR HORSE SHOW, THEATRE, DINNERS, RECEPTIONS AND CHURCH 
















SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


WHAT WOOLEN FABRIC SHALL BE SELECTED? 


N these pages early in the season readers 
I were advised not to purchase, order or 
make their winter gowns, wraps or 

hats until the fashions were more determined. 
My privileged knowledge permits me now 
to sum up with accuracy the various winter 
modes, and present them for the benefit of 
all those especially interested in this weekly 





PROMENADE HAT FROM EDWARDS 


talk. Regarding a choice of woolen materi- 
als—~and gowns of that description absorb our 
earliest attention in the autumn—were I 
asked to give advice respecting one to be 
unusually smart, whether tailor-made or 
not, I should unquestionably answer, select a 
solid color with smooth finish, either a ladies’ - 
face cloth, satin finish, or the new drap 
d’ été, glossy as satin. These are the two 
materials most in vogue in Paris for dressy 
occasions. After these come smooth.finished 
serges, cheviots, finest of whipcords, beauti- 
tiful tweeds, zibelines plain and figured, 
both shaggy and glossy, smooth cloths with 
bouclé designs, mixed bouclé cloths with en- 
tire rough surfaces, heavy rough plaids as well 
as coarse woolen canvas cloths, comprise the 
prominent varieties on the fashionable list. 


THE CUT OF THE BODICE 


We are again to count on round, seamless 
bodices, draped on the straight edge of the 
material or on the bias, the fronts seldom 
meeting, but the vest or plastron space much 
less than it was last year. The most popu- 
lar addition to bodices is the boléro or Eton- 
jacket form, either separate or suggested by 
trimming. The lines of the figure are more 
clearly defined than they were last year, as 
the blouse fronts, old style, have entirely dis- 
appeared, and only a very slight blouse vest 
is observable. High belts and corselets are 
quite indispensable with round bodices. 


THE SLEEVE 


Sleeves are modified gigots, the upper full- 
ness moderate and kept well up tothe shoulder, 
while the length of arm is the same as dur- 
ing the summer, fitting easily and resting 
over the wrists to the hand. The guimpe 
bodice vies with the boléro, and may bea 
full guimpe back and front, or only a half- 
guimpe, cut down in front with chemisette. 
For dressy gowns charming effects are pos- 
sible in silk, satin or velvet chemisettes, 
partly tucked, appliquéd with lace, or 
trimmed with gold, or jeweled cord-braid or 
gold, silver or steel galoons, exquisitely jew- 
eled as these late novelties are. As a trim- 
ming they are most desirable, because of their 
marvelous effect and the small quantity 
needed to outrank yards and yards of almost 
any other trimming. The guimpe bodice 
gains very much through its suitability to 
youthful figures. 


VESTS AND TUCKS 


Vests are quite general, whether of the 
tailor-made order worn with cloth gowns, or 
vests of satin, velvet or lisse, worn with every 
kind of gown. Tucking of velvet, heavy 
silks and cloths, is quite the newest Paris 
craze. It is to be found introduced in the 





middle of the back of a velvet bodice, and 
not unusual at the sides of the fronts, or in 
the loose vest, or on the top fullness of the 
sleeves, as well as at the wrists. Another odd 
feature is the new way of tucking, so that 
the tucks fold or turn upward instead of the 
usual downward manner. As an example let 
me mention a green face-cloth, one of the 
new winter shades, a dark, lovely myrtle. 
The skirt is plain, gored moderately, about 
four yards and a half around. On the bot- 
tom there is a band of cloth with, say, seven 
up-folded, quarter-inch tucks close together. 
This band is laid on flat and well pressed, 
forming a charming finish. On the front 
part of the skirt, from the belt downward, 
are four tucked cloth tabs, two are set on 
the seams of the front gore, and two a little 
longer, immediately back of them, all four 
finished on the bottom by a crochet drop 
button, of the sameshade asthe cloth. These 
bands are tucked horizontally their whole 
length, and measure about three inches in 
width. The bodice is seamless, but is tucked 
also, in groups of five, with equal space be- 
tween, from belt to shoulder. The space 
between the fronts is filled in with a loose 
green velvet vest, attached to a velvet collar 
band, from the sides of which there are 
bunches of yellow lace plissé, which do not 
quite meet in the back, and this space is filled 
up with a bow of black satin ribbon. Quil- 
lings of black satin ribbon also trim the sides 
of the velvet vest, with full rosette bows just 
beloW the bust, meeting the top of a high 
black satin belt, laid in bias folds. A jabot 
of the same lace, worn at the neck, is laid 
under these satin quillings, as far as the black 
satin rosette bows. This is indeed a charm- 
ing model, and must appeal to those who are 
to have their gowns made at home, as they 
may be sure it will turn out a success in any 
color desired. 


HAT FROM EDWARDS 


POPULARITY OF GREEN AND BLACK 


Dark greens are to be extremely modish for 
street wear, and the same shades of green will 
be used for contrasting trimming in fine cloth 
for revers and empiecements on poplins or 
silks, in stone grays, reddish-purples, plums, 
blues and browns. Black velvet and black 
satin are to be also in vogue as a foil to all 
colors on bodices and skirts, and the different 
grades of black velvet ribbon, from narrow 
to wide, laid on in rows, is also one of the re- 
vivals for skirt trimmings which promises to 
be popular. In deep pointed skirt designs, 
from belt to hem, they are extremely effect- 
ive on tall figures. 


FUR AND EMBROIDERED TRIMMINGS 


Embroidery of all kinds occupies a very 
prominent place, particularly as bodice trim- 
ming, whether done in colored silks, gold or 
silver threads, jewels or sequins. It is the 
needed something to give a certain stamp of 
smartness. Fur trimming is to be as lavishly 


used as ever, but on gowns only the narrow- 
est borderings are considered chic. 


Mink is 
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a prime favorite, but it goes without saying 
that Persian lamb, caracule and astrakhan 
are to bein connection with braiding and frogs 


the smartest things to trim tailor-made 
gowns, capes and jackets this winter. 


THE SINGLE REVER 


Outside coats and double-breasted bodices 
are noticeable for having but one rever 
instead of two, and that one rever is very 
broad, and if fur bordering is used at all the 
rever demands a fur lining to give an har- 
monious effect. The latest jackets have, in 
many instances, fur vests. They look so ex- 
tremely Londonish, are most becoming, and 
thoroughly comfortable for cold days. But 
where one depends on one jacket for the win- 
ter it is advisable to have the fur vest made 
to be easily removed, and a lighter one substi- 
tuted when needed. 





row of buttons, for usually the buttoning is 
done only at one side, without the pretence 
of the second row. Notwithstanding the 
fanciful treatment of cloth bodices at the 
moment, extremely simple tailor-made gowns 
are voted very good form. For instance, one 
of the best London makers built recently a 
mixed tweed, dahlia purples and moss green, 
for an ultra-fashionable girl, in this way: A 
perfectly simple skirt, fitting like a glove 
around the figure, with two small plaits in 
the back, and the gores quite moderate. A 
tight-fitting bodice, slightly pointed front and 
back, was double-breasted. The bottom fin- 
ish of bodice consisted of a bias dahlia velvet 
band of a lighter shade, and about two inches 
wide. A narrower band finished the double- 
breasted front, and formed the edge of a wide 
collar band, as well as the wrist finish of the 
plain coat sleeves. Small steel buttons were 
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COSTUME WORN BY MISS AMY BUSBY IN THE SECOND ACT OF SECRET SERVICE 


EVERY BUTTON NOW HAS ITS BUTTONHOLE 


Buttons hold as firm a place in the orna- 
mentation of growns or wraps as ever they 
did, but with this difference, that every but- 
ton must now be accompanied by a button- 
hole, so as to preserve an artistic fitness of 
things. As coats and many bodices are dou- 
ble-breasted we seldom see the useless double 


used on bodice to the number of almost two 
dozen. Ona perfect figure such a model as 
this never fails to give perfect satisfaction, 
and for constant use has the greatest advan- 
tage over one much trimmed. 


POINTS ABOUT THE JACKET 


Many of the new jackets show four pro- 
(Continued on page 282.) 
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MODELS FROM VIENNA, LONDON, PARIS 
Fig. 3611—(London model.) High-neck, dinner 
gown for matron. Costume of canvas cloth brochéd 
in raised black, and trimmed with black velvet and 
Persian lamb, Back of bodice composed of the cloth. 
Front of biack velvet turned, backed, slashed and 
faced with pale green silk overlaid with jet em- 
broidery. Sleeves tucked, tucks standing upright. 

Fig 3620- (London model.) Short cloak of black 
velvet, loose fitting in front and tight fitting in back. 
The long vest is carucule, and the tevers of black 
moisé poplin. Collar of chiffon plissé and short 
ostrich ya 

Fig. 3619—(Paris model.) Dark green cloth coat, 
half ight fitting backand front, Elaborate braiding 
in black silk cord. Collar and edging of sable. Hat 
of black velvet, trimmed with black satin bands and 
rhinestone buckles and ostrich feathers, 

Fig. 3630 and 3636—(Vienna model.) Front and 
back of collarette and Eton jacket-like effect. To 
be made of white cloth or silk, and trimmed with gold 
cord, Worn over bodice of pink silk covered with 
pink chiffon, accordion plaited. 

Fig. 3605—(Paris Model.) Bodice of chiffon, with 
the froat traced with tiny lace patterns in silver and 
steel diamanté ; cut low in the neck, with little frills 
round the arm- holes, whence emerge tight embroid- 
ered sleeves, 

Fig. 3604—(London Model.) A pretty bodice for 
dinner wear, of green grounded chiné silk, made in 
short boléro style, having revers trimmed with cross- 
bars of black velvet ribbon, the entire under bodice 
being of ivory satin. 

Fig. 3617—(London Model.) Russian blouse in 
patty color cloth, trimmed with boderings of black 
ynx. Hat of black felt, trimmed with mbbon bows 
in shaded green and gold ; black tips. 

Fig. 3607—(London Model.) Costume for little 
maid. Any soft woolen material can be used for this 
design, the skirt, revers, yoke and epaulettes being of 
the woolen fabric. The sleeves, ** blouse” and 
girdle are of the silk, Across lower part of yoke 
are shirrings. If a less dressy effect is desired, the 
whole costume may be made of the woolen material. 

Fig. 3626- (Vienna Model.) Showing bodice ar- 
rangement for high-neck dinner gown for young girl. 
The pointed revers, shown in front, are repeated in 
the back. They are composed of colored silk, over- 
laid with very sheer quality of embroidered mull, and 
edged with Val. 
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(Continued from page 280.) 
nounced flutings in the back—the basque 
skirt measuring fully nine inches. With 
double-breasted, half-fitting fronts, perfectly 
seamless, however, they are buttoned by two 
large metal buttons, very high on the left 
toward the shoulder, falling in a beautiful 
line over the figure, the bottom corners be- 
ing rounded. Very long coat-sleeves, with 
fullness kept up toward the shoulders. Col- 
lars are high, but more circular in form than 
the Medici, and when turned down flare out 
in a disc, which is to some faces very becom- 
ing. High collars on gowns resemble those 
on jackets very much, but, of course, are not 
so deep or flaring. 

THE SKIRTS 


Skirts this season vary very considerably in 
width and form, as well as in mounting. 
The material and style chosen have every- 
thing to do with a choice of skirt. For vel- 
vets and rich brocades, the under silk skirt 
is quite narrow, not more than three yards 
wide. The upper skirt should then be from 
four to five yards in width, and must be 
tacked to the under one in several places. 
In full dress Paris gowns no stiffness is used, 
and very little in walking skirts. Skirt 
mountings may either be plaited in two or 
three small plaits in the back, or gathered, as 
the maker chooses. Many cloth gowns are 
mounted in side plaits, stitched flat for an 
inch or so. Again, one finds the fullness 
disposed of in small tucks in the back. At 
the sides of these tucks there may be bands 
of fur, tabs of velvet, folds of ribbons with 
small bows, to give a little finish. Natur- 
ally, the character of the bodice determines 
the model of the skirt, and the mounting 
must also be in harmony. 


AN ADMIRABLE PROGRAMME 
—O* Sunday, 18 October, Mr, Damrosch 


inaugurated his series of popular Sun- 

day night concerts, performing a pro- 
gramme of unusual excellence. I am speaking 
relatively. It was nota symphony programme 
—nobody can expect that—but the works 
rendered were far above the level of what we 
are accustomed to expect at a ‘* Popular 
Concert.’’ In fact, there was not an inferior 
number on the programme. 

The march from Tannhauser was played 
with much spirit. Then our old favosite, 
Emil Fischer, sang a pretty, but somewhat 
lengthy aria from Lortzing’s Undine. The 
Adagio and Gavotte, by Bach, showed the 
strings to fine advantage. Both were played 
exquisitely. The two pieces composing the 
fourth number, Evening Star and Royal 
Tambour, by Rubinstein, were evidently put 
side by side for the sake of contrast. Cer- 
tainly no greater contrast could be imagined 
than the calm serenity of the Evening Star 
with the noise and bustle of the Tambour. 
Both compositions are excellent in their way. 

Miss Westervelt sang Micaela’s aria from 
Carmen. Her voice is not very large, but 
sweet and sympathetic. Her delivery gave 
evidence of genuine musical feeling. 

The unfinished symphony of Schubert 
should have been the ‘‘piéce de résistance ”’ 
of the evening, but, judging from the rather 
unenthusiastic reception it met, was not. It 
certainly was not the fault of the conductor 
or orchestra, for it was played very accept- 
ably. The pianissimos were often too soft. 
I lost some of the pizzicato passages of the 
second movement. The entrance of the 
secondary subject of the first movement, 
where the ‘celli intoned that wonderful mel- 
ody in G major, lost much of its effect by 
an exaggerated pianissimo. Otherwise the 
work was given an excellent interpertation. 
The fact that, although the greatest work on 
the programme, it was received less enthusi- 
astically than other numbers, proves only that 
Sunday night audiances are not yet educated 
to what is highest in the art. Repeated pro- 
ductions of symphonies at popular concerts 
will soon elevate the taste. 

The overture to Thomas’s Mignon was 
played delightfully and evoked enthusiastic 
applause. Miss Westervelt appeared once 
more, singing the Waltz Song from Roméo 
et Juliette. She did it very creditably; but 


it was rather a dangerous experiment, when 
we are accustomed to Melba’s or Eames’s 
superb rendering. 








Herr Fischer then delighted his hearers 
with three songs by Rubinstein, Rucken 
and Storck. Mr. Damrosch accompanied on 
the piano with rare skill. I never heard a 
finer accompanist. 

Two Spanish Dances from Massenet’s Le 
Cid, Aragonaise and Navarraise, both played 
with immense dash and admirable precision, 
closed the programme. 

The audience was numerous and appreci- 
ative. At this concert the wonder of won- 
ders actually happened. No encores were 
given! A popular concert without encores? 
Mr. Damrosch is greatly to be commended 
in his stand against this abominable custom, 
and the audience likewise for its good breed- 
ing in not insisting upon repetitions. 

Another novelty was the performance of an 
entire symphony at a popular concert. Thus 
Mr. Damrosch truly educates the public in- 
stead of catering to them by presenting a host 
of stars in a mediocre or even poor pro- 
gramme, as was the custom last winter 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Another great stride in the right direction 
is the adoption of a uniform and moderate 
price of admission to all parts of the house. 
For fifty cents everyone can now enjoy in a 





vocal compositions rendered by stars (stars 
never or very seldom sing fine works at 
popular concerts), then, and not until then, 
may we claim to have an intelligent and 
musical public. 

Keep up the standard of excellence set by 
your first programme, Mr. Damrosch, and 
let us often hear other symphonies on Sun- 
day night. 


THE ART INTEREST 
ART AND MORALITY 


T is the ** Union pour |’ Action Morale”’ 
I which has inaugurated its work of 
‘* elevating the public taste to the noble 

and pure conceptions of art’’ by placarding 
the walls of Paris with posters repreducing 
the Pantheon decorations of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. One of these, at least, is to be seen 
in the Boulevard des Capucines. It is five 
metres long and gives, in bistre, three of the 
four panels—borders and all—of the well- 
known painting of the infancy of Sainte 
Genevieve. The drawing was made from 


the cartoons of the master, and in his ate- 
lier, by M. Lauzet. The irreverent Parisians 


POOR QUALITY OF ART MADE TO ORDER 

Certainly popular and industrial art in 
Paris, as evidenced by the deluge of it that 
burst over the city in anticipation and com- 
memoration of the Czar’s visit, stands in 
need of some ‘elevating.’ Poets, artists 
and artisans, song writers—serious and pro- 
fane—music publishers, and the thousand 
manifestations of ‘‘ the article de Paris,”’ all 
broke into distracting activity over this popu- 
lar theme, and the results, as presented in 
the Parisian journals and revues, are not en- 
couraging. Alleged portraits of the Czar, 
his wife, and President Faure, sometimes ac- 
companied by that of the lamented Carnot, or 
of the late Czar, or of the little Grand 
Duchess Olga, highly conventional figures of 
the Republic hovering over the august inter- 
view, intertwined flags, soldiers of the two 
nations saluting each other, the Gallic cock 
and the double-headed eagle, etc., etc., all 
these were accompanied by a flux of mottoes, 
verses and patriotic inscriptions of equal tedi- 
ousness. The much-vaunted Lutetian wit 
did not strike out one spark, apparently. 
The cover of a Chanson Populaire shows the 
Russian monarch gallantly offering his arm to 
‘¢ Francillonnette,’’ in a coquettish Phrygian 














Fig. 3608—(Paris model.) Visiting gown of moiré poplin combined with black velvet. 
of the bodice is attached a pointed band of velvet which ‘* blouses 
Jet ornaments the pointed overskirt, the front of hips, and outlines the velvet used on the outside of the sleeve. 
is point de Venice, arranged to fall over a black velvet stock. 
the back of the neck and reach up as high as the knot of hair. 
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It is to be noted that directly in front 


a little at the lower edge where it is attached to the velvet girdle. 


The lace at throat 


At the back the loops and ends (lined with white satin) fill up 
Hat of velvet trimmed profusely with ostrich half-length feathers. 


Fig. 3623—(London model.) Redingote in moss green velvet, stamped with a pattern in white by a new process to resemble sil- 


ver tinsel. 
white moiré and black miroir velvet. 


Velvet flowers and cabochon of white moiré. 


comfortable orchestra seat a programme not 
much below the level of a symphony concert. 
Such excellent music at really popular prices 
is bound to bring about in little time a radi- 
cal change in taste, and, I sincerely hope, 
will vigorously counteract the baneful influ- 
ence of the star system. When our 
audiences shall prefer a fine programme of 
instrumental works to a poor one of 


Corselet satin bodice with boléro covered with guipure. 
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Paradise osprey and paste ornament. 


are rather more disposed to gibe at this moral 
force than to be **elevated’’ by it; and the 
more serious ones express their regrets that 
** morality should have recourse to the meth- 
ods of the grocery business,’’ and that—if 
the experiment was to be tried—it was not 
begun with the work of some artist some- 
where nearer the popular level of compre- 
hension than Puvis de Chavannes. 


High collar of fur and long boa ends. 
High crown of white moiré with narrow black velvet bands tied and fastened with a diamond. 


Hat with double brim of 


cap, and the text relates that on their wed- 
ding journey at Paris : 
On leur fit un tel succés, 
Qu’ Guillaume en eut un abcés— 
and in this derisory allusion to the Kaiser, 
according to the Figaro, the word abcés was 
substituted by the press censor for accés ! This 
appears to have been the wittiest detail in this 
outburst of popular art. 
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SOZODONTS links the present with the past, for, while it is a 
product of modern times, its name dates back to the days of An- 
cient Greece, It is derived from the Greek words ‘‘SOZO,”—to 
preserve, and ‘‘ODONTES,”—the teeth. SOZODONT is all its 
name implies, and more. It not only preserves the teeth from 
discolorationsandjdecay, but 1t sweetens the breath and strength- 
ens the gums. “ : 

A simple of quid Soz0dont hy mal’, provided you menttm this pu ‘ication and send 
3 Cts. tor postage. Address H ALL &lRUCKEL. New York City, proprietors of Sozo- 
dont, S »z> .erma Soap, Sow'ding s Glue an 1 other well-known preparations. 
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Silverware for Wedding 
Gifts. 
New designs in Dinnerware, Tea Sets, 


Tete-a-Tete Sets, Trays, Fruit Dishes, 
Bowls, Compotes, etc. Silver-mounted 
Cut Glass, Fitted Traveling Bags, Silver 
and Gold-mounted Leather Goods. 

Many Smaller Pieces of exclusive de- 
sign, particularly appropriate for Bridal 


Gifts where only a moderate expenditure is 
desired. 


“Wedding Superstitions,” 


a brochure, with appropriate illustrations, 
mailed upon receipt of visiting card. 


The Wallace Company, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
FIFTH AVENUE, Between 26th and 27th Streets. 
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~~ YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


LADIES’ ROUND HATS 
AND BONNETS 


LADIES’ WALKING and TRAVELING HATS 
A SPECIALTY 


1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison 
Square, West 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street, 
New York 











uthorized Agents in Principal Cities 
Write for Booklet of Styles 
s 
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He new note of the season jin outside 
garments is the long garment 
variously styled ulster, pelisse and 


redingote. For some years the long cloak 
has been relegated to driving or traveling, 


The turban, or any small toque shape, is 
eminently for wear with a garment as severe 
as this especially where a stiff linen collar 
is left about the neck, without the softening 
effect of boa of fur or chiffon or feathers. 
Fig. 3671 is dull red cloth trimmed with 
sable. The collarette of fur is short on the 
shoulders, but rounded in the back across the 
shoulders. The back is half tight-fitting. 
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but this season it is seen on the promenade. 
In the shops are models most severe in finish, 
no ornamentation of any kind save rows of 
stitching. 

Figure 3673 of the sketches shown on 
this page belong to the unornate variety, 














the only concession in the way of trimming 


being the velvet collar. This model is in 


putty color broadcloth, the collar in a shade 
darker velvet. 


The back is half tight fitting. 
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EVENING WRAPS 


Most women prefer the long cloak for 
wear over evening costumes. ‘These con- 
tinue to be most sumptuous, every variety of 
1ich material and trimming being used in 
their construction. The one shown in Fig. 
3674 is of gray miroir velvet, lined with 
brocade in yellow and lavender. The fur 
trimming is sable, and the lace is Russian 
net. 

A rich cloak imported from London is 
shown in Fig. 3646. The material is 
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heavy pink brocade covered with white crépe 
de chine accordion plaited, which is trimmed 
with bands of sable and rich lace, the latter 
in form of flounce around the bottom, and ar- 
ranged in jabot down the front. A turn- 
over collar (wired) of the crépe de chine 
edged with lace, finished this very showy 
wrap. 

Those women who do not like the long 
cloaks will be interested in the dress wrap 


a =~. 














(Paris model) shown in 3647. It is of white 
miroir velvet, overlaid with jet, trimmed 
with black lynx and black velvet. The 
sleeves are composed of flounces of rich lace, 
plaited, which fall over a lining of heavy 
green satin. The high collar is black velvet 
lined with white satin. The fronts are of 
white miroir velvet covered with jet. They 
hang straight down and are finished with the 
fur band. 
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Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes ! 


EELS 








For Kilious and Nervous disorders such 


as Wied and «ain in the St» ach, Sick 
Headache, (iiddine > F&F Ilness and Saell- 
ine after meas Dizziness acd ! rowsines-, 
Flu hines «f Heat, Loss ot Appetite, Cos- 
tivene s, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 


The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes. 


Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to be a 


Wonderful Medicine ! 








Fora 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
R of Health the whole physical 
energies of the human frame, and are 
positively 


Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or post- -paid on 

receipt of price. Address, 
B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., New York. 
‘Book Free upon applicat ion. 























Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, 

Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 


For the Yacht. 
For the Sea Shore. 
For the Mountains. 





G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 

. So.s Proprietors, 

39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
And 20 Piccadilly, W . London, England. 














GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 
A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 


vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
StevuBen Co., New Yor«. 


Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 














| LADIES’ | 








SHIRT 
WAISTS| 
GOLFING, 


RIDING, 
CYCLING. 





Silk, 
Wool and 
Imported Fabrics. 


GOODIMAN 


21 West 24th Street, | 
LONDON. NEW YORK. 





VIAU’S 
CORSETS. 


WR LONG WAISTED, 
NO PADDING. 


These Corsets give a per 
fect curve to the form, there 
being no pressure on the 
chest, as the spring holds 
the Corset in a natural way 
without any padding. We 
also make Corsets for stout 
ladies. 

PRICE onl 


Gone, 
hite, a seme. 
Black, .0o up. 

In sending mail orders or 
for circulars, address main 
office. 
B. VIAU, 69 West 23d Street, N. Y. 

Branch: 217 6th Ave., N. Y. 











“Suggestions for 
Dressmakers.”’ 


A new book, the only one of the kind 
ever published. One Hundred Pages of 
great interest and importance to eulibies. 
Contains chapters on ‘* The Dressmaker,’’ 
**Dressmaking Systems,”’ **Basting,’’ ‘*Cut- 
ting and Fitting,’’ ‘‘ Making,’’ ** How to 
Select Costumes,’’ ‘* Economy,”’ ‘* Making 
Over,’ **Color,’’ **Style,’” and many hints 
equally valuable. Itis a book that will be 
useful and every dressmaker should have a 
copy for reference. It is printed on extra 
laid paper with a colored cover and is a splen- 
did example of bookmaking. 


Price 50 Cents. 
“LE CHARME ” 


The new French fashion magazine is some- 
thing entirely new in the world of fashion, 
Commencing with the October number (out 
September roth), containing eight colored 
plates and sixteen pages of black and white 
designs. It will be in all respects the finest 
low w priced magazine published in Paris. 

“Le Charme” will sell at 50 cents per 
single number, $5.00 a year; $3.00 six 
months. Every newsdealer has it. 


MORSE- BROUGHTON 


Publishers of PR oA Designs Only, 
3 E. 19th St., Bet. Broadway & sth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Our regular Autumn Opening of 
French Models takes place the week 
beginning September 2rst, 1896. 








202})WASHINGTON PARK, 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


255 FIFTH AVENUE NEWYORK. 


PHONES: 
2012 BKLYN. 
2272 38 ST. N.Y. 





“Oneita”’ 


For MEN, WOMEN 


Elastic= 
Ribbed 


Union Suit 


AND CHILDREN. 


Patented April 25th, 1893. 
In Colors, White, Grey, Black. 


All qualities, including All-Cotton, Cotton and Wool, All-Wool, 


Wool and Silk, All-Silk. 


makes, 


adjusting. 


injure and hurt, and always 


smaller corset. 
5. They greatly improve 


2. Being elastic every way, they are perfectly self- 


3. As shown in illustration there are no buttons ex- 
cept at the neck opening, which, by the way, is also the 
entrance opening—the wearer simply unbuttoning the 
flaps finds ample expansion for the body to pass in at the 
neck, as into a pair of pants. 
the opening and buttons down the front—which often 


4. For ladies they are so glove-fitting they allow 
6. Perfect fit is guaranteed if proper size is selected, 


and we authorize all our customers to take back any 
garment not satisfactory to the buyer. 


In Summer and Winter Weights. 


1. More easily and quickly put on and off than other 


This renders unnecessary 


spoil the fit and elasticity. 


the fit of outer garments. 





Send for Booklet, with Catalogue and Illustrations. 


MILL AGENTS, 


JAS. F. WHITE & CO., 


NEW YORK. 





that the letters 
S. H. & M. 











NONE OTHER GENUINE 


If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 
* HOME DRESSMAKING,” a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home journal. 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt B 
ing and other valuable points, sent for 25 cents, 
postage paid. 

S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N.¥.City. 





CBe “ Poputar Bboy.” 


THE USUAL AUTUMN 





DISPLAY 


OF 
INTERESTING FURNITURE OF THE PERIOD. 
COLLECTED ABROAD BY MR. MCHUGH. 


? IN THE 
English Brown Oak, Occasional ‘ hairs and Tables, 
Forest Green Oak, Book cases, Secretaries, Screens, 
Dutch Biack Oak, Cabinets, Sidebo. rds, 
English Style Mahogany, Dinner Wagons, Platter and 
Dutch Marquetry, Pipe Racks and a Variety of 
Algerian Wicker, odd Bits of quaint Fashion from 
Madras Cane. the leading London Makers. 
HIGH-BACKED EASY CHAIRS AND INGL ge 
SETTLES, FROM Ba HAMPTON & SON 
ON 

The “‘ Liberty’’ Green Pottery and the ‘‘ Della Robbia”’ 

Ware, for Chimney Piece and Overdoor Decoration. 


OF Leisurely Inspection is Cordially invited. 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO.) 4!! Papers and 


**Liberty’* Fabrics. 
424 St. W 


\Carriage Free to all 
+, at Pifth Ave.' Parts ot the States. 


(Trademarks Reg d.) 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


For Gray or Bleached Hair. 





Clean, odorless, lasting. It 
does net contain an atom of 
poisonous matter, wil, not stain 
t escalp, and b-+th do not af- 
fect it; neither does curling 
7 nor crimping. Incompsraple 

for ~ brake on account of 
its i ity ard cleanliness. 
ly a iors c ver all shades. 
Price, $1 50 and $3.00, 


No. 1. Black. 
Nou. 2. Dark 
R 


Nou. 3. Me- 4 
dium Browr., 
No. 4. Ch st- 
nut. 

No 5. Ligh 
Chestavt. 

No. 6. GU: l4 
' londe. 

No. 7. Ash 
Blonde. 


We make »p 
pticat ons 
specialty an. assure privacy. 





Samples ofhair colored free of charge. 


292 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Between 30th and 31st St-. (take eleva or). 


MENNEN?S sccm 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by high- 
est liedical author- ) 
ities as a Perfect 
Sanitary Toilet 
Preparation 





for infants and adults. 
Delightfui after shaving. 

Positively Relieves 
Prickly Heat, Nettle — ams uae Sunburn, om 
the skin smooth 


: 

hesiiny. TARE NO SUBSTITUTES 

an a ae . 

a bie ly er. x) FR E E 


sola RS ate oo m 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
OO 









GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


to its natural 

CANT, no dye yen ety aan poy Hy on a 

LEE’S HAIR TONIC removes dandruff, sto: 
hair from faliingout and promotes growth $1.00 a hott 
lilustrated Treaties on Hair on 9 oepitention FR 
For sale by J. N. Hegeman & Co. Bway cor 

Sth St., 1218 B’way cor, Wth Se; i. Ave, ib St. 
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MELINCOURT. 


"J “He fact that a firm prominent in both 
England and America has gone to 
the trouble and expense to reprint 

this work, and that Mr. George Saintsbury 
has written an introduction thereto, goes to 
prove that Peacock still commands readers 
other than students of literature and anti- 
quaries. Readers these must be, however, 
of the old school—men of ample leisure and 
slow-moving thought, unwilling to be hurried 
and perfectly content to devote a whole sitting 
to mastering one chapter —which may consist 
of a satire on the folly of the age, or a disser- 
tation on political economy, They must be 
fond of traveling by coach, reconciled to nu- 
merous diversions from the highroad, and 
philosophical in case a wheel comes off 
the ponderous vehicle temporarily wrecked 
against some unwieldy polemical boulder. 

For such travelers, then, it may be said 
that they have a by no means uninteresting 
journey, picturesque in landscape, and en- 
livened by a sufficient amount of incident. As 
to the people they encounter, the worst that 
can be said of them is that they are oneand all 
insufferably long-winded—with the single ex- 
<eption of Sir Oran Haut-ton, whose unbroken 
silence by contrast is inexpressibly blest. 
Where else, we may ask, would a simple re- 
mark such as that addressed by the hero to 
the heroine, ** You are an early riser, Miss 
Melincourt,’’ provoke a similar torrent in 
reply ? 

‘*I always was so,’’ says Authelia, and 
hurries on before she can be interrupted : 
‘*The morning is the infancy of the day, 
and, like the infancy of life, has health and 
bloom, and cheerfulness and purity, in a de- 
gree unknown to the busy noon, which is 
the season of care, or the languid evening, 
which is the harbinger of repose. Perhaps 
the song of the nightingale is not in itself less 
cheerful than that of the lark ; it is the sea- 
son of her song which’’—and soon for half a 
page more. It might be thought that a few 
such page-remarks (and before breakfast, 
too) would daunt the recipient, even though 
a hero. But no; he is one of the same sort, 
and is only waiting his chance—if anything, 
his observations are evenslonger. He and his 
Authelia, indeed, are perfectly matched, 
being a pair of perfect prigs and bores. For- 
tunately, Melincourt by no means depends 
upon them for interest. The fact that a 
number of public men of his time are lam- 
pooned by Peacock, with his bludgeon-like 
satire, may supply to some this incentive. 
Canning, Southey and Wordeworth are 
among these, of whom Southey (Mr. 
Feathernest) fares particularly badly. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 
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“CHECKERS : A HARD-LUCK STORY. 


BLOSSOM, JR. 


HENRY M, 


It is within the bounds of posstbility that 
this book may start an epidemic similar to 
that for which Chimmie Fadden is responsi- 
ble—not one so large and disastrous, of 
course, for the racing cout is not so popular 
a type as the Bowery boy. But Checkers is 
More interesting than Chimmie, and his 
slang is just as picturesque and of greater 
variety. It is, in fact, of unsurpassable vari- 
ety and picturesqueness. It does not go on 
monotonously like Chimmie’s, with its ever- 
recurrent references to ‘mugs’’ and 
** wads’’; but branches forth and develops 
new capabilities to meet every situation in 
which the hard luck of Checkers involves 
him, 

In retrospect we behold the youth ‘* doing 
the Vanderbilt act ’’—** My glad rags on, a 
stove-pipe lid, patent-leather kicks, and a 
stone on my front,’’ as he murmurs sadly. 
But in the actual present of the story, Check- 
ers has “hit the toboggan,’” and is going 
down, as he acknowledges, ‘* mighty fast.”’ 
He lives on the race-track, and is voluble of 
““sure things’’ and ‘* something good *°— 
otherwise ‘‘cinches’’ and ‘* lead-pipes.”’ 

And yet there is undoubtedly something at- 
tractive about Checkers. It may be his deep 
blue eyes, or his candid air, or the knowledge 
that he hasastory. As to his slang, that, 
says his biographer ‘‘ was natural—of that 


there could be no doubt.” We are inclined 
to agree that ‘‘ he used it with a native grace, 
a varied inflection and appositeness which made 
it seem a part of him, and therefore robbed it 
of objection.” The biographer states further 
his discovery that this slang possessed ‘‘a 
pertinence which took a short cut to the gist 
of things ; a humor dry and sometimes broad, 
but never vulgar, and seldom profane.”’ 
While endorsing these remarks we may call 
attention to the further advantage possessed by 
this particular slang in that it is composed in 
English as distinguished from dialect. 

But there is more in this book than slang. 
There is Checkers’s story, told by himself, and 
told of him—a story which is pathetic with- 
out trying to be, and which has the accent of 
truth. That picture of the young fellow, 
after his fortune and his short married life 
had met shipwreck, perched on the fence 
watching the burning of his little cottage, 
fired by himself, is one that lingers. (H. S. 
Stone & Co. ) 


CINDER-PATH TALES. WILLIAM LINDSEY 


Mr. Lindsey has here done a clever thing 
—written a set of stories which will appeal at 
once to persons of (mildly) sportive and of 
literary tastes. For that matter, anyone 
who likes a good story knows that some of 
the best have been built upon motifs similar 
to those Mr. Lindsey has selected; therefore 
the latter may easily be justified in choosing 
to pose as an English athlete, become an 
American trainer (if we mistake him not, 
Mr. Lindsey is a Boston man and a graduate 
of Harvard) and for conjuring the theme of 
his narrative to the probable range of the 
said trainer. The result is certainly his justi- 
fication. The stories all centre about athletic 
contests of one sort or another, with the 
possible exception of the pathetic and very 
humorous tale of Paddy the Leaper’s struggle 
for ‘that job ’’—and each has its peculiar 
interest. The winning of the broad-jump 
by the Virginian, the tricks of the hollow 
hammer, the story of the confident athlete 
lured to failure by a girl armed with a chocolate 
ice-cream soda: these are the simplest of 
nuclei, and yet, there are the stories. The 
greater part of their success is due, of course, 
to that literary skill which the author (in his 
assumed character) so modestly disclaims. 

**I1 am like a hammer-thrower of fifteen 
stone weight, who undertakes to top the 
high hurdles,’” he says. ‘It will not be a 
graceful performance, and no records will be 
in danger ; I shall occasionally trip; it is not 
my game, and I know it.”’ 

In face of this it seems discourteous to 
insist that the writer really does know the 
game very well indeed. Perhaps it will be 
sufficient to say that he can, at any rate, tell 
an excellent story. (Copeland & Day.) 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S SOUTH SEA STORIES 


These nautical romances of half a century 
ago have even now a certain interest and at- 
traction. Their author was not only an ad- 
venturer but a philosospher as well, and his 
reflections upon the sprightly scenes, a part of 
which he was, contain enough of the Attic 
salt of wit to make them palatable. 

Melville is seldom dry. It is even possible 
to wade through the five hundred odd pages of 
Moby Dick—that treatise on the whale alive 
and dead, and treasury of piscatory details. 
Nay, more, we find ourselves interested in 
whales; not only in the chase, exciting 
enough as described by Melville’s vivid pen, 
but even in the tamer processes of reducing 
the booty to a form available for commerce. 
But the whale is, considered in other aspects — 
for example, as an eatable. 

‘* The fact is,’’ says Melville, quaintly, 
‘¢ that among his hunters, at least, the whale 
would by all hands be considered a noble dish 
were there not so much of him; but when 
you come to sit down before a meat pie nearly 
one hundred feet long it takes away your ap- 
petite. . . . But what further depreciates 
the whale as a civilized dish is his exceeding 
richness. He is the great prize ox of the sea, 
too fat to be delicately good. Look at his 
hump, which would be as fine eating as the 
buffalo’s (which is esteemed a rare dish) were 
it not such a solid pyramid of fat. But the 
spermaceti itself, how bland and creamy that 
is, like the transparent, half-jellied white 
meat of a cocoanut in the third month of its 


growth, yet far too rich to supply a substitute 
for butter.’’ Melville further dilates upon 
the toothsomeness of whale brain, which he 
says in flavor somewhat resembles calves’ 
head, which is quite a dish among some epi- 
cures ; and every one knows that some young 
bucks among the epicures, by continually din- 
ing upon calves’ bra.ns, by and by get to have 
a little brains of their own so as to be able to 
tell a calf’s head from their own heads, 
which indeed requires uncommon discrimina- 
tion. And that is the reason why a young 
buck with an intelligent-looking calf’s head 
before him is somehow one of the saddest 
sights you can see. A salty old salt indeed ! 
But enthusiastic, after a queer fashion. Read 
his encomiums, his raptures over spermaceti, 
which he praises as ‘a delicious molifier”’ ; 
the aroma of which he declares to be “ liter- 
ally and truly like the smell of spring vio- 
lets."” He almost begins to credit “the old 
Paracelean superstition that sperm is of rare 
virtue in allaying the heat of anger,’’ and 
‘*in the visions of the night” sees ‘‘long 
rows of angels in paradise, each with his 
hands in a jar of spermaceti.”” 

The White Jacket clothes our philosopher 
on board a man of-war, where he seems to 
have need of all his philosophy, and finds 
many targets for his satire. And ‘*Omoo’’ 
narrates his adventures during a sojourn in 
Tabiti. It says much for Melville’s style that 
his stories even now enjoy a certain popu- 
larity. They have a generous solidity which 
it is pleasant to come upon in these days of 
flimsiness, when a book of five hundred pages 
would wear to tatters the invention of almost 
any novelist. Melville has the honest intent 
of giving his readers full value, and even 
sometimes a little over—a hundred pages or 
so thrown in out of pure generosity. (Ameri- 
can Publisher’s Co.) 


THE KING'S DAUGHTERS. BY MRS. 
DICKINSON 


ELLEN E. 


The patent object of this book, but thinly 
veiled under that garb of fiction which covers 
such a multitude of proselyting schemes, is 
to spread abroad the fame of the order indi- 
cated by the title, to describe its growth and 
aims, to point out its worthiness, and to in- 
dicate a path whereby all those weary of the 
world and its vanities may attain true happi- 
ness. This being the character of the work, 
it were obviously idle to consider it as a 
literary production or as an essay in fiction ; 
it certainly has no claim to be either. The 
people of the story are mere lay figures, and 
the style is best described by the statement 
that ‘*a mutual gentleman friend’’ is re- 
ferred to in an early chapter, and that ‘* lady 


friends’’ adorn’ every page. (American 

Pub. Co. ) 

THE DAY OF THEIR WEDDING. Ww. D, HOW- 
ELLS 


It is really asking too much for even Mr. 
Howells to invite anyone to seriously con- 
sider Althea Brown as coming within the 
bounds of possibility. Admitting that she 
found the courage to break the shell of rigid 
Shaker habits and rules that had encom- 
passed her so far as to enable her to elope 
with Lorenzo, no one could ever come to 
believe that any girl—and, above all, a pretty 
young girl—who had the opportunity of 
wearing and adorning such charming clothes 
as Lorenzo so generously furnished her with, 
could with such equanimity discard them 
and go back to the unbecoming Shaker 
habiliments. Almost anything but that 
could be credited. As for Lorenzo, cer- 
tainly his persuasive powers were not very 
great ; or was it, perhaps, a feeling that dis- 
cretion was the better part of valor that en- 
abled him to endure her return to the family 
with such Shaker-like resignation? Althea’s 
purchases certainly must have made serious 
inroads upon his wherewithal. 

Mr. Howells has his admirers. This fact 
can be readily vouched for by the number of 
his books to be found on the shelves of cir- 
culating libraries; and these same admirers 
will, doubtless, conscientiously struggle 
through the one hundred and fifty-eight 
pages that Mr. Howells has deemed neces- 
sary to describe one day in the lives of two 
utterly uninteresting and impossible people. 
It would be interesting to learn the verdict of 
the readers. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


‘¢ WN another generation,’’ says Mr. Henry 


James, ‘‘every one will be able to 
write a novel.”’ This is interesting 
considering how many of our artists have also 
become authors, and doubly interesting in 
view of the fact that it was to Mr. Henry 


James that Du Maurier offered the plot of 


Tiilby, before he ever thought of writing a 
book. Acting upon Mr. nate advice, 
Du Mauer wrote Trilby himself, and its 
success goes to support both Mr. James’s 
judgment and his aphorism. 

*** 

Still we cannot help pondering on what 
Trilby might have become in the hands of a 
contemporary ‘* scientific’’ novelist, say the 
author of The Bostonians, or if “ faithfully 
presented,’’ by Mr. Thomas Hardy. Mr. 
James would have ** psycholugised °’ the book; 
would have gone back to the days of Adam 
to show the working through generations of 
the heroine’s inner consciousness; would 
have made his characters mere puppets, and 
have talked of them learnedly ; and the Laird 
and Little Billee would have stalked through 
Paris in much the same manner, and with 
much the same reverence as, on the authority 
of Mr. Mulvaney, Hamlet stalked once 
through Denmark, ** like a hamstrung mule 
with a pall on his back.’” 

pad 

We almost shudder to think what Mr. 
Hardy would have made of Trilby. Du 
Maurier’s most famous creation would have 
been dragged to the lowest depths, and ex- 
cused by the introduction of a hereditary 
Nemesis upon her overladen, sin-stained 
helplessness. In either case the charm and 
spell of the book would be gone, and only a 
limping, disjointed, impotent and entirely 
preposterous lay figure would remain to show 
that the analyst had been by. 

#"% 

For Du Maurier, as a writer, owes his suc- 
cess to the atmosphere he is able so daintily 
to present in his books—an atmosphere that 
is none the less delightful in that it shines to 
him through the golden mist of twenty years’ 
remembrance—an atmosphere whose primal 
god is—or, what is much the same thing, 
appears to be—Unselfishness ; a god who has 
lent the charm to every age of imaginary 
Bohemia. Trilby, Hardyised—or even pre- 
sented in an ordinary newspaper story— 
would have become a most improper person, 
and the Laird and Little Billee would not have 
been admitted to the doorways of decent 
folk. 

*% 

Had Du Maurier died five years ago, the 
world would have noted the death of a clever 
Punch cartoonist—of the last, or nearly the 
last, of the original graphic interpreters of 
Thackeray, and would have duly forgotten 
him after three days. Du Maurier dying 
now, with his latest published book the most 
famous of a decade, and his Jast book just 
seeing the light, deprives us of what we feel 
is almost a personal friend. 

For, deeper in his life than any chord of 
success may strike, there is a subtle quality of 
friendliness, of kindness, of sympathy in his 
work that reaches those who dislike Peter 
Ibbetson, who have grown tired of Trilby 
herself, and who never could be aroused into 
sympathy with Du Maurier’s god £..m the 
machine—the hypnotizing of his heroine. 
Them he reaches, as our own Eugene Field 
reached them, as Thackeray reached them, 
as Dickens reached them, by the radiating 
kindliness of his own nature, ' And to him 
across the water, we feel, should belong 
part of a place in the niche where we put 
our own Field, who, though neither a great 
author, a great journalist, or a great poet, 
will always dwell in memory with music 
and laughter and children’s voices. 

B. 


A BRONX ART SETTLEMENT 


The founding of a little colony of artists 
and those artistically-disposed, tiving in their 
own houses, on the banks of the Bronx, adds 
one more to these sympathetic rural of 
suburban settlements, which offer so many 
inducements, that it is rather surprising they 
do not flourish more. 
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Altman & {. 


Dressmaking and 
Fadies’ Tailoring. 


Si Floor. 


Correct ideas in Fab- 
ric and design for the 
production of Dressy 
AUTUMN and WINTER 
GOWNS. 


18th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave. 





tlie? 
Costume Cloths. 


Fashionable Colorings. 
Zibelines, Cheviots, 
Serges, Zibeline Tweeds, 
Venetians, Mixed Meltons. 
Trish and Scotch 
Golf and Bicycle Cloths. 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
Cloakings. 


Broadway HK 19Ub a. 


NEW YORK. 





Mountain Side Farm, 


MAHWAH, N. J. 
MILK. CREAM. ~ EGGS. 


This model tarm is well known for the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jerseycows. The 
purity of its milk (GUAKANTEED 20 PER CENT 
CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited. 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 


THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 
Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 


CHAPTERS FROM A LIFE. 


By EtizabeTH Stuart PuHELpPs, author of *¢ A Singular Life,’* «¢ The Gates | 


Ajar,"’ etc. 
printed and bound, 12mo, $1.50. 


Phelps tells of her girlhood in the beautiful town of Andover; her entrance into the 
charmed world of literature ; how she wrote her famous story, ‘The Gates Ajar.”” 
Peculiarly interesting chapters give glimpses, sometimes full views, of Longfellow, 
Holmes, Whittier, Mr. Fields, Bishop Brooks, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss 


With Portraits and other IJlustrations. 


[October 31. ] 


This is a remarkably attractive book of biographical and literary interest. 


Larcom, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, and others. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Her Writings, in a New Riverside Edition from new plates. 
edited and rearranged with a Biographical Sketch and Notes. 
traits, Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes, and other Illustrations, on engraved | 

In 16 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 


Title-pages. 
each. 


This is a handsome, every way desirable edition of the writings of one of the | 


greatest and most famous of American women. 


NOW READY: 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, and the key (2 vols. ) 
THE MINISTER’S WOOING. 
THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
HOUSEHOLD STORIES AND PAPERS. 


THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Edited by Paut MEvurRice. 


First Series, 1 vol., 8vo, carefully printed, with 
a fine portrait, and bound in handsome library style. 


$3.00. 


ond Series will appear a few months hence. ] 


The great fame of Victor Hugo and his high rank in literature lend peculiar inter- 
est to this volume, which wil’ quite surely be among the most important issues of the | 
This book includes Hugo’s unpublished letters to his father, wife, | 
children, and to many famous persons, including a notable series of fifty letters to | 


present season, 


Sainte-Beuve. 
Sold by Booksellers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


11 East 17TH STREET, New York. 
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The race for popularity is won 
by HARTFORD TIRES, the 
original single tubes. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Philadelphia. Chicago. 
Toronto. 


New York. 
Minneapolis. 








Tne KNOX Hat 


Fall Styles Now Ready. 


THE MOST PERFECT PRODUCT OF 
AMERICAN LABOR. 





Mail Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 





Very tastefully | 


Thoroughly | 
With ,Por- 


[The Sec- | 






Liberal Offers. 


|The Royal Pattern Co., 


927 BROADWAY, 


Bet. 21st and 22d Sts., NEW YORK CITY. 


No. 1— 
Will mail, upon receipt of 10 cents 
in stamps, the diagram of a new 
Featherbone Bustle Petticoat 
and the latest 
Paquin Skirt, 
to be worn with same. 


oR, 
| No. 2— 
Entire diagram of the /atest 


Bicycle Costume. 
These diagrams are so well demon- 
| strated that private parties, as well as 
| dressmakers, can use them. 
| 


| Call and see the 
LE COSTUME ROYAL, 


one of the finest Fashion Journals pub- 
lished in America—so cents per single 
number; $2.75 six months’ subscrip- 
tion; $5.00 per year. All parties 
sending the price of YEARLY subscrip- 
| tion DIRECT to us will receive patterns 
to the value of $2.00 FREE. 

Orders filled for patterns from any 
other Fashion Journals upon receipt, of 
design. 


} 
| 


The Royal Pattern Co. 


MISSES WHITE AND BOWMAN. 


Best Interlining 


in the world out of a.. horse’s tail 





eet Hair Cloth, 


“The Survival of the Fittest.” 
FREE SAMPLES. 


American Hair Cloth Company, 








PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


RHEUSIATISM, GRAVL, BRIGHT’S. 


DR. CYRUS EDSON, Health Ofer, New Xe S BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


thesis. 


parent 


after the third dose. 


Kidne 


s.” 
Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free 


In case of Uric Acid Gravel, in which I recently prest mbed it, its beneficial effects were ap- 
I have also prescribed it with great benefit in Bright’s Disease of the 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 








Fair Women from 
Vogue 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 


New Tork. 










































































ON THE STAGE 


He event of the week has been the 

i appearance of an Italian opera com- 

pany at the Academy of Music on 
Monday last. It is a far cry from Wagner's 
opera, under the management of Edmund 
Stanton, at the Metropolitan, to Italian opera 
under Mapleson, at the Academy ; but there 
be many varieties of taste, musical and other- 
wise, in a metropolis, and Italian opera done 
after old-time methods still has attractions for 
many people. 

Turning to a less pretentious class of mus- 
ical entertainment, the Irish operetta, Brian 
Boru, at the Broadway, has met with popular- 
ity, and it seems destined to fill a prosperous 
engagement. 

In Mexico, the piece in which The Bos- 
tonians opened the pretty Murray Hill Thea- 
tre on Monday last, seems to have drawn only 
fairly. The company is giving the Bohe- 
mian Girl and Prince Ananias this week, 
appearing this evening only in In Mexico. 

At the Fourteenth Street Theatre The 
Cherry Pickers still holds the boards. As 
melodramas go this is most interesting, and it 
finds favor with the frequenters of this old 
place of amusement. 

The Lyceum Stock Company will begin 
its home engagement about 1 Dec. 

ack the Beanstalk, an extravaganza, is 
billed for production at the Casinu on Mon- 
day next. 

Merry Tramps, with the clever Liliputians 
in the caste at the Star, will be withdrawn on 
Saturday night after an exceptionally prosper- 
ous engagement. 

The Geisha, at Daly’s, isso popular, that 
it is rumored the regular stock company will 
go into road service for a while. 

The American Theatre will be reopened 
on 5 Nov., with The Broken Melody, the 
principal réle in which is to be taken by 
Auguste Van Biene, concerning whom the 
following facts are being circulated: ‘* Van 
Biene is forty-six years old, was born in Rot- 
terdam, and educated as a musician in Brus- 
sels. He went to London at the age of 
sixteen. He has been an orchestral player, 
a provincial manager, and an owner and pro- 
ducer of operettas and burlesques. His first 
part on the stage was Rip Van Winkle in the 
Farnie-Planquette operetta. Then he had 
The Broken Melody written around himself 
and his ‘cello. In this he appears as an un- 
fortunate musician.”’ 


SEEN 











AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music, 14th St. and Irving Pl.—8.15, 
Italian opera, 

Broadwav-— 8, Brian Boru. 

Bijou—My Friend From India. 

Casino—8 15, A Good Thing. 

Dalv’s—-8.15, The Geisha. 

Empire—8.20, Rosemary. 

Fifth Avenue—8 15, Lost, Strayed or Stolen. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Cherry Pickers. 

Garden—8, Evangeline. 

Garrick—8 15, Secret Service. 

Olympia—8, Santa Marta. 

Herald Square 8.15, A Parlor Match. 

Knickerbocker—8, Half a King. 

Lyceum,—8.15, An Enemy to the King. 

Murray Hill -8, The Bostonians, 

Palmer’s—8. 15, Squire Kate, 

Star—8.15, The Liliputians. 

American Institute Fair at 8. 

Koster & Bial’s—Vaudeville. 

Olympia Music Halll—Vaudeville, 

Standard— Vaudeville. 

Eden Musee—Concert, waxworks, etc. 

Mexican National Exposition—Casino Building, 
39th St. and Broadway. 

Proctor’s, 23d street, near 6th avenue, and 58th 
street, near 3d avenue—Variety. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CARRY- 
ING OUT FASHION DESIGNS, 
SHOWN ON PAGE 279 


Ig. 3554—Black velvet visiting cos- 
K tume. Back of bodice of the velvet 
and seamless. Slightly bloused vest 
may be of either white, or any preferred 
color. The epaulettes and cuffs are edged with 
whatever material and color is used for vest. 
The hat should also repeat in some detail the 
color of the vest. 

Fig. 3555—Church costume of blue face- 
cloth. Front of bodice of pale purple figured 
in deeper tone of same color. This vest is 
partially covered by strips of black passemen- 


terie, which begin at the shoulder seams, and 
taper to a point each side of the half girdle, 
which is of black satin fastened with jet but- 
tons. The back of this costume is cut in 
princesse model. Fig. 3556—Cloth costume 
in purple face cloth, trimmed with braided 
ornament in black, both on bodice and 
skirt. Bodice, round and seamless with 
vest of pale blue flannelette. Toque in black. 
Fig. 3557—- Princess gown of putty color 
cloth made in princess style. Bodice 
trimmed with revers and borderings of sable. 
One side of front brought over and fastened 
on left side of hip with rosette of black vel- 
vet ribbon. Half vest of red satin covered 
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with white Russian lace. Skirt trimmed 
with band of sable. Hat of red chenille 
trimmed with putty color ribbon and black 
ostrich plumes. 

Fig. 3558—Black mohair costume, tailor- 
made effect. Jacket and skirt model. Fronts 
of jacket turned back at bust line to form 
revers and collar. From bust line down the 
jacket fronts stand out ; any contrasting color 
and material can be used for the rest. Green 
was shown in model. The hat is of 
black, fine quality, high crown, trimmed 
only with stiff ribbon velvet bows. 
Figs. 3559-3563 show models for dinner, 
opera and ball bodices. The sleeves, it will 
be noticed, are in every case merely shoulder 
puffs. The Eton jacket effect shown in 
3560 and 3563 is intended to be of velvet 
embroidered in either silk or iridescent 
effects. Straps are used effectively in Fig. 
3562. Fig. 3559 is a ball gown for young girl, 
of violet silk tissue, accordion-plaited over 
yellow silk. The narrow girdle straps across 
décolletage and diamond-shaped epaulettes are 
green velvet studded with small Strass buttons. 
Fig. 3562 shows brown velvet dinner-gown, 
princess model, the front of bodice and front 
breaths of skirt showing blue silk covered 
with accordion-plaited blue chiffon, which is 
arranged in stripes, separated by perpendicu- 
lar bands of fine brown silk cord. Straps of 
the velvet across the bodice, and are fastened 
by diamond buttons. The other models in 
this row can be carried out effectively in 
any of the rich materials suitable for dress 
occasions, 

Fig. 3564—Tweed costume with short 
Eton jacket, edged with fur. Plaid silk 
shirt-waist. Fig. 3565—Novelty cloth cos- 
tume, short in back and at sides, and brought 
down to waist-line each side of front. Waist- 
coat of flannette in pale purple. This very 
severe style is suited only to a perfect figure— 
perfect according to art, not to nature. 

Fig. 3566—Horse-show costume of black 
velvet. Jacket bodice of white cloth, elab- 
orately braided in black and gold. Tight- 
fitting. Waistcoat of white satin, covered 
with Russian net. Bonnet of gold net, 
edged with black velvet. Trimming of os- 
trich plumes and tips. Fig. 3567—Home 
costume of gray silk. Stock and girdle of 
green velvet. Vest of embroidered cloth in 
delicate pink. Bands of passementerie, with 
jet pendants on bodice. Fig. 3568—Ruby 
velvet, with bodice of pale yellow. Trim- 
mings of jet. 
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THE SMITH AND DILLON COS- 
TUMES SHOWN ON PAGE 269 


Igs. 1-4—Bonnet, cape and muff of ma- 
K genta velvet. The small crown of 
the bonnet is jetted, and the tiim- 
ming is composed of jet ornaments and 
black feathers. Around the neck of the 
cape, of which both back and front views 
are given, is a double frill of velvet, 
beneath which are roses of magenta velvet 
and full black chiffon, the latter carried 
down the front in a cascade. The revers, 
which are lined with magenta satin, are 
heavily embroidered in silk and jet. Frill 
of black chiffon around inside edge of 
the cape. Muff trimmed with chiffon and 
a huge bow of black satin. 

Fig. 2—Evening gown. Skirt of pale green 
and white broché silk, the same material 
being used in the sleeve drapery. Neck, 
sleeves and lace epaulettes edged with sable. 
Bodice and sleeves of white silk draped with 
yellow appliqué lace. Shoulder knots and 
sash of poppy-red velvet, caught up with 
sprays of sweet peas of the same color. 

Fig. 3—Reception gown of white bro- 
caded silk striped with black satin. In 
the skirt are inserted panels of plaited yellow 
lace over white crépe. White crépe forms 
the bodice, over which is draped quantities 
of yellow lace and trimmings of sable. 
Over this bodice is worn a very small boléro 
made of narrow white braid, fastened into 
an open pattern by gold threads. The high 
corselet is of two shades of rose taffeta, and 
the stock is of the darker shade. The 
sleeves are very long and much wrinkled and 
having a triple puff at the top. Black velvet 
hat with plumes. 


A NEW MAGAZINE 
Ith the issue of the October number, 
the Looker-on has entered upon 
the second year of its existence. 
Among the names of the contributors on mu- 
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sic we find those of the most eminent writers, 
such as Mr. Wm. F. Apthorp, Mr. 
Champlin, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, Mr. H. T. 
Finck, Mr. Louis Elson, Mr. Wm. Jf. 
Henderson, Mr. Philip Hale, Mr. Frederic 
Dean, and Mr. Alfred Remy. The literary 
and dramatic departments are represented by 
the editor, Mr. William Fleming, Mr. 
Franklin Sargent, Mr. W. J. Rolfe and Mr. 
F. T. Southwick. 

A chapter headed ‘* Musical Notes,”’ 
written by Mr. Henry T. Finck, discusses in 
the author’s racy and easy style topics of 
general interest to music-lovers. 

Under “ Review of New Music,”’ appear 
most thorough and elaborate criticisms of 
newly-published works. Opinions are not 
simply stated, but a full technical analysis of 
each work is given. From these stated 
premises the conclusions are deduced. All 
the reviews are written by Mr. Alfred Remy. 

During the concert season there appear full 
explanations of the programmes of the 
Philharmonic and Symphony Societies. Each 





}} plays of the month, 





number of the programme is given a thorough 
technical analysis with numerous examples in 
musical notation. As the magazine appears 
one or two weeks before the concerts, music- 
lovers have a rare chance to study thoroughly 
the works to be performed. The Looker-on 
thus is a powerful aid to the spreading of 
musical culture. These notes are prepared 
by Mr. Alfred Remy. 

Under Book Reviews are discussed the 
latest publications in the fields of poetry, 
fiction, the arts and sciences. Criticism 1s 
conducted on the same lines that distinguish 
the chapter on New Music, and the works 
reviewed are copiously quoted from. The 
department is conducted by the editor, Mr. 
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Fleming, and Miss E. G. Crommelin. Re- 
views of philosophical or scientific works are 
contributed by eminent specialists. 

The chapter Dramatic Notes, furnishes 
careful and elaborate reviews of the principal 
It is conducted by the 
editor, personally. 

Another very interesting and instructive 


~ chapter is that on Expression in Voice and 


Action, conducted by Mr. F. Townsend 
Southwick. 

In addition to these regular departments 
there appear regularly musical essays by emi- 
nent writers. The magazine is a very serious 
one, and distinguished by broad views. The 
editors evidently follow no other policy than 
that of giving competant and honest opinions. 


DOMESTIC PET DEPARTMENT 
RIP VAN WINKLE AND JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


Win brothers are these two pure- 
blooded maltese pet cats who are 
remarkable for their love for each 

other and their fond attachment for their 
master and mistress. ‘They are two and one- 
half years old and are still as playful as kit- 
tens ; but when sorrow or weeping is the fate 
of their mistress, they are pathetically sympath- 
etic in their ways toward her and show their 
interest in many ways. The writer, when a 
small child, saw Joseph Jefferson in his cele- 
brated play of Rip Van Winkle, it was her 
first attendance at a theatre, and the play made 
a most vivid impression on her youthful imag- 
ination ; and so when the two wee soft balls 
of Quaker gray were put into her lap it oc- 
cured to her to name these kittens after the 
actor and his play. 

The kittens very soon began to answer to 
their respective names ; and as they are always 
addressed each by its name, they never make 
a mistake by one coming for the other’s call. 

When ten months old they were entered at 
the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, cat show, where 
they each received a prize and much favorable 
comment. 

They are very kindly in their hospitality 
toward visitors in the home of the writer, 
coming into the drawing-room as soon 4s 
callers are ushered in; they go about as grace- 
fully and as much at ease as if human beings, 
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and will ‘*shake hands”’ if asked to do so 
aided by the snapping of one’s fingers at them. 
Up comes a silver-gray paw, their very ex- 
pression is happy and benign, and it 1s very 
evident they enjoy it all hugely. 

Rip is fond of sitting on the writer’s 
shoulder, staying there until he becomes a 
burden, for he is now a large cat and 1s quite 
heavy. 

He will clasp his paws about her neck if 
she has occasion to arise or move about the 
apartment. Rip will cling to his seat, mean- 
time giving many affectionate. demonstrations 
of love. 

When the writer sits down to answer cor- 
respondence, Rip springs to her shoulder and 
idly watches her write, giving many play- 
ful passes at the pen as it travels over the 
white surface of the paper. Rip is of a gen- 
tle disposition; Joe is given to pugilistic 
feats, but he is devotedly attached to his 
master, displaying much affection at times, 
and following him from room to room, for 
all the world like a faithful dog—but he does 
not desire petting. His favorite resting-place 
is the top of the book-case between two deli- 
cate vases or the top of the chiffonier, in the 
bed-chamber ; and from these coignes of van- 
tage, he will watch one for hours in critical 
silence ; meantime he is a ‘‘ thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” 

Both cats are absolutely fearless, and 
would, if permitted, follow their master and 
mistress to **mill and to meeting.”” The 
writer has had Rip accompany her several 
times when making neighborhood calls ; and 
on one occasion the distance was considerable, 
and what was her surprise to find both Rip 
and Joe calmly sitting on the front door step 
of a house where she had returned a formal 
call. 

We were living in Milwaukee when the 
kittens became our property; and, having 
occasion to move to New England, the cats 
were sent by express to the writer’s mother’s 
home in Pennsylvania, and there they re- 
mained perfectly content, and on the most 
friendly terms with the household pet of that 
establishment—a striped tabby cat called 
** Little Billee.”” 

So long as their mistress was there they 
were happy, in spite of the theory that cats 
are ungrateful animals, loving not their 
owners, but the domiciles in which they had 
their upbringing 

After a long visit with my parents we sent 
the cats to Springfield, where the new home 
awaited us ; so Rip and Joe had another long 





PERVEENCHE AND LAMBOUR—BASSET HOUNDS 


journey in their box, and we came to the 
conclusion that they were not at ail discon- 
certed by traveling, for they stepped out of 
their box into the new home in a most lan- 
guid manner, as if journeys were to be en- 
dured for the end in view. Seeing their 
master and mistress, they showed demon- 
strative signs of loyal love for them, and after 
a grand tour of the house, including smelling 
every article of furniture, they were satisfied 
it was the same as of old, and they then se- 
lected the one they loved best, Joe the master, 
and Rip the mistress, springing on their laps, 
and went peacefully to sleep, following out the 
habit of old. They have ever since been 
perfectly content and quite at home in dear 
New England surroundings, the petted and 
constant companions of their mistress. They 
bring all manner of insects, mice, rats and 
birds that they catch, to the front hall 
door, and loud is their demand to be ad- 
mitted, so they may proudly lay at the mis- 
tress’s feet the very latest trophies; but 
they gently give up the most tempting morsel 
if one wishes them to do so. 

Their love for one another is very beauti- 








ful, and if they have been separated for a few 
hours they give vent to the most extravagant 
feelings on the subject. 

Joe frequently puts one paw about Ribp’s 
neck and holds him firmly while he washes 
poor Rip’s face until he is quite tired out, 
then they both settle down for a nap. Rip 
returning the compliment and making Joe 
sweetly clean, so at last they peacefully are 
asleep and cuddled close together as in their 
kittenhood days. 

When the master begins to bid them good- 





SONGSTRESS——BASSET HOUND 


night, they immediately understand it is bed- 
time, and when ‘‘Good-night, Rip Van 
Winkle,’’ ‘* Good-night, Joseph Jefferson,” 
sounds, they go quickly to the door of the 
room in which they sleep and quickly disap- 
pear, and so into their own bed, understand- 
ing perfectly the significance of the word 
Good-night. 

They are not large, but symmetrically pro- 
portioned, and are of the soft silk-like silver 
maltese breed. Both have very intelligent 
faces and are most loyal to the master and 
mistress. 

Florence Van Fleet Lyman. 


BASSET HOUNDS 


¢ iw is a peculiar old-world charm 
about the quaint, strangely formed 
Basset which seems to make this 
‘* large hound on short legs,’’ as he has been 
aptly described by a French writer, a link 
with the picturesque pageant-loving life of 
the middle ages. Baronial halls and castle 
courtyards, where men-at-arms and troops of 
richly-garbed servitors await the commands 
of their lord either for peace or war, appear 
the natural surroundings for these descend- 
ants of one of the oldest and purest of the 
breeds of France. It is indeed thanks to the 
zeal and energy of a member of the haute 
noblesse of the land that the Basset has come 
down to us with the purity of his descent un- 
tarnished. To M. le Comte Couteulx de 
Canteleu all lovers of the breed are indebted 
for the good service he did in searching out 
scattered members of the true Basset family 
and collecting them in his own kennels. It 
was from these famous kennels that the first 
specimens of the breed—at least in this cen- 
tury, and I will not here touch on the dis- 
puted point as to whether the Basset was 
known to and loved of our forefathers—were 
introduced into England some two-and- 
twenty years ago. 

At that time the short-legged, grand- 
headed hound was regarded more as a freak 
of nature than as a good working member of 
the great hound family, and his rise into 
favor has been but slow. Even now, though 
at all our large shows the Basset is well rep- 
resented, the breed is in the hands of a small 
number of owners; and among those who 
own kennels few, if any, have been more 
successful than has been Mrs. Tottie of Con- 
iston Hall. A lover and owner of dogs from 
her childhood, Mrs. Tottie has possessed fav- 
orites of many different breeds at various 
times ; and a few years back her happy family 
of skye terriers was widely known and much 
admired in the dog-loving world. To-day, 
however, Mrs. Tottie’s name as a successful 
exhibitor is connected with her Bassets, with 
which, since February, 1895, she has won 
no less than 105 prizes, at shows held under 
K.C. rules, At one time or another, indeed, 








Everybody needs a tonic some time, many peo- 
ple all the time—Abbott’s Angostura Bitters is the 
one. Druggists and dealers. 





The King of Pills is Beecham’s—BEECHAM'S 


fect reproduction of the lowin 


diaphragm, rubber tubes as described above 
express prepaid to any point in the United States upon the receipt of price. 


xv 





SOLOMON——-BASSET HOUND 


most of the well-known Bassets of the pres- 
ent day have been in her hands. 

But to begin at the beginning of the Con- 
iston Hall Basset Kennel: It was in De- 
cember, 1894, that Mrs. Tottie bought the 
grand bitch Geraldine from Dr. Woodhead, 
and thus made a happy start in her new ven- 
ture. Geraldine is a very low and level bitch, 
with immense bone and beautifully hung and 
folded ears, though without quite so much 
peak as is now looked for in our prize dogs. 
Since she has been in her present owner’s 
possession she has had two very good litters 
of four and seven puppies respectively, and of 
her latest family by Nicholas three show ex- 
ceptional promise, and are likely to be heard 
of again. — Ladies’ Pictorial. 
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An interesting series of dress illustrations 
to appear in Vogue of 5 November will have 
for their subjects fancy collarettes, hats and 
They 


will be accompanied by full descriptions. 


muffs, which show the latest models. 
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Sterling Silver. 


In announcing the opening of 
their annual fall exhibition the 
Gorham Co. invite attention 
to certain reproductions of 
COLONIAL SILVER, which, 
it is believed, will be found 
especially adapted to the pre- 
vailing preference for purity 
of outline and simplicity in 
decoration. 


Gorham Mfg. Co,, 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway and 19th Street, 
Fifth Avenue and 26th Street, 
23 Maiden Lane. 








A TALKING MACHINE for the family at so low a price that it is brought within the purchasing power of 
everybody, is one of the latest achieuments of scientific invention. 


The Berliner Gram-o-phone 


Talks distinctly, sings every song wirh expression, plays the piano, cornet, banjo, and in fact every musical 


instrument with precision and pleasing effect. 


The plate called ** The Morning on the Farm ”’ gives a per- 
of cattle, crowing of the rooster, the call of the hawk, the neigh of the 


horses, the bleating of the io. and in fact every sound which is familiar to the farmyard. The records 
are endless in variety, including nearly every song you are acquainted with. 
Accompanying illustration (above) shows the machine operated with hearing tubes for two people. 


Tubes for two people go with each machine. 
hear, are furnished at 75 cents extra for each person. 
tra records 60 cents each, $6.00 per dozen. 


Extra hearing tubes, so that any number of people may 
Two records are included with every machine. Ex- 


ALL FOR $10.00. 


OUTFIT. The Outfit includes Talking Machine, Style 714, provided with revolving table covered 


with felt, fly-weeel so balanced as to turn evenly and arm which holds the sound-box with reproducing 
Box of 100 needles, All nicely packed in a box and sent 


Send Money by Postal Note, Express Money-Order or New York Draft. 


SPECIAL OFFER. With each Machine ordered before Nov. 25th, we will include an Amplifying Horn. 


For Sale by all Music Dealers. #500 ofcourse. 





NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, 874F Broadway, N, Y. City. 
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“At the hea periodical literature” 


De CENTURY 


volume of unusual interest. All new features open in this November 
issue, and chief among them is 


Great Novel of the American Revolution 


It is a story of social life in Philadelphia from 1753 to 1783 and of the War 
itself—the title, “ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” and the author, Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, the famous Philadelphia physician. Among the characters are Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Lafayette, Major André and a number of people prominent in 
Philadelphia society in that day. It is safe to say that readers of this story will 
obtain from it a clearer idea of the people who were foremost in Revolutionary days 
and of the social life of the times than can be had from any other single source. 
It is not only historically accurate, but it is a most interesting romance of love and 
war. The hero serves on Washington’s staff. Howard Pyle illustrates it 

This November issue contains, also, the first article in General Horace Porter’s 
long-expected reminiscences of General Grant, as well as the opening chapters of 
Marion Crawford’s new novel, “ A Rose of Yesterday.” Do not miss this number. 

COSA. 

‘1; HE CENTury costs $4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. All dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may 

be made direct to the publishers, the Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
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“Easily the very best magazine of its class published on either Continent” 


S™ NICHOLAS 


W2HE NOVEMBER ST. NICHOLAS begins a new year of “the best 
of children’s magazines.” The greatest writers of the world are its 
regular contributors, and 


Few Cultivated Homes are Without It 


if there are children in the home circle to be entertained and instructed. ST. NicH- 
oLas began publication in 1873, and since that time has gradually merged in itself 
all of the leading children’s magazines in America. Tennyson, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Charles Dudley Warner, Holmes, Thomas Hughes, and all of the famous writ- 
ers of England and America have been among its contributors. It is full of patriotic 
stories, helpful articles, fanciful tales, spirited pictures, bright poems, tales of travel, 
and amusing rhymes and jingles. It is “¢a liberal education in itself.” The coming 
year will be one of the best, and the November number, now for sale on every 
news-stand, contains the opening chapters of several of the leading serials, and sub- 
scriptions should begin with it. 
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COSA. 


Str. Nicuotas costs $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number. Dealers everywhere take subscriptions; or remit 
tance may be made direct to the publishers, The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
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